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iienesing of teachers regard 

the three MESSENGER Publications as unique 

teaching aids—texts that come in weekly in- 

stallments. Each week of the school year brings its promise 

of something new, fresh, and interesting for TREASURE CHEST 
the pupil to read and study. For Recreational Reading 


. . TREASURE CHEST is a 32-page picture 
The MESSENGERS are basic to the teaching of Current Events, magazine designed for sieaiuaaien cc 

: tional reading. It is issued every two weeks, 
the study that relates the history of the past to the September through May, 20 issues in all. 
history of the present. They also enrich the reading Using the technique of the “Comics, 


; : ae TREASURE CHEST presents fact and fiction 
program, as well as the social studies, Religion, English, in full-color illustrations. Also available 

: ; . this year is a French translation under the 
and Science. Indeed, there are few subjects taught in 


title EXPLOITS ILLUSTRES. 
the elementary grades that are not reinforced and 


vitalized in the pages of the MESSENGERS. GEO. A 
CONFRATERNITY EDITION 


Using the Baltimore Catechism asa basis, the Confraternity PFLAUM 


MESSENGERS provide a complete and systematic course ed: 
of religious instruction week by week. The material miaen 


is presented in an attractive style calculated to hold the 124 E. THIRD ST. 
attention of the student. An outline of the material DAYTON 2, OHIO 


covered this year is available on request. 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen‘s Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24’inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 


For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 
Each sf entanen snails ag $2.75 
No. B61. Light welche. Seo weave, anne colton + adhe. ‘Penlastecd, 
with lace. Each 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surpliee. nate a same  eatedel as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24. Each. ..$5.75 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth ean medium — Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... ........ ee 


No. B70. Fine wearing Masesiestic Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
to 24 inches. Each oa 5 sera ..$2.78 


No. B110. Fine quality eubsckdereé nena, neat yer dustin Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each.............. dict ..-..$8,00 


No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully cuhasiieded floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each pessticiraoun sana 


Capes, S 
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HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
Style B10 Button Front—Style B11 Buttonless Belt-On 


1. Tailored of extra serviceable venetian twill material, in Black, Red or 
White, or of light weight all-wool tropic weave in Black only. 

2. Standing clerical collar interlined to prevent wilting or sagging. 

3. French seams throughout exclusive in Hansen's cassocks; give complete 
reinforcement at all points of strain, preventing rips. 

4. Cassocks are tailored full and sewn with strong thread, eliminating bind- 
ing, ripping, etc., especially when worn by large boys. 

5. Made in our factory; more quality and longer service at less cost. 

6. Expertly designed by the master designer of our priest cassocks. Form-fit 
Roman back drapes correctly. 

7. Extra full skirt allows genuflecting with ease; fitted sleeves hang grace- 
fully and naturally. 

8. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also pre- 
vents fraying from contact with shoes. 

9. Two styles in all sizes at the same low prices. 

10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in our label, which 
carries with it a positive money back guarantee. 


TWO STYLES AT ONE PRICE 


Correct Cassock Venetian All Wool 
Length of Down Back Twill Cas- Cassock. Black 
Surplice Age Measurement sock, Each Only. Each 

18 in. 6 Yrs. 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 
. 10 Yrs. 
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No. Bll Buttonless 


Back View of No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook 


Button Front Roman 


62 in. 
d 
belt , ay — oe assocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation — 7 pesca’ 


Sures ease in don- buttons will not tear 
Ning or removing. or pull off. 
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“I Pray The Mass” 


SUNDAY MISSAL 
By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist. 


No. 440/13 


Latest REVISED TEXT — 
of Epistles and Gospels. 
Simplified LITURGICAL CAL- 
ENDAR to find “Today’s 
Mass.” 

The 14 PREFACES are prop- 
erly arranged. 

“TREASURY OF PRAYERS” 
contains popular prayers and 
instructions. 

CLEAR TYPE makes it a 
pleasure to follow the Mass. 
448 Pages. Printed in RED 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT 


and 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRI 


ILLUSTRATED — LARGE TYPE — 1024 PAGES 


1. THE NEW TESTAME 
translated from the Latin V 
gate, with annotations 
references by Dr. Chalo 
and Dr. H. S. Ganss, with 
lustrations, Historical 
Chronological Index and Inde: 
of Proper Names and Plac 


end BLACK. = 2. THE FOLLOWING 0 
CHRIST, by Thomas A. Ker 

is. A new translation from { 

original Latin, to which q@ 
added Practical Reflectic 

and a Prayer at the end di 
each chapter. 


No. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, design on front and back cover, 
cut flush, red edges ... $ .32 

No. 440/1S—Black Durotex, flexible title and design on front 
cover stamped in gold, red edges 

No. 440/00—Black Cloth, round corners, title and design on front 
cover stamped in gold, red edges 

No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, flexible, blanked design on front 
and back cover, gold edges, silk bookmark 

No. 440/02-B—Black Imitation Leather. design on tront cover 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.00 

No. 440/13—Genuine Black Leather, Sea! grain, title and design 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 

No. 440/S0—DeLuxe edition. genuine black leather, Morocco 
grain, gold edges, gcld border inside covers, silk bookmark. 2.00 


No. 920/13-BE 


No. 920/00—Black cloth . 

No. 9$20/02-BE—Imitation leather 
No. 9$20/13-BE—Genuine leather 
No. 920/50—DeLuxe leather binding 


— THE NEW TESTAMENT — | THE IMITATION OF CHRISI 


- NEW ... Vest Pocket and Purse Size Edition 


Edited by REV. WILLIAM A. CARROLL 


%* New POCKET SIZE edition of the “Imitation o 
Christ” with legible type — finest quality paper. 


Spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak. 


Beautifully Printed and Beautifully Bound. 
Two distinctive features of this edition 
are: 


@ 13 page subject-index. 
@ Newly Revised English translation. 





Betrayal of Judas, 


40. And he co 
his disciples, and 
| them asleep, and 

-s- to Peter: What? 
____you not watch o 
with me? 


® Size of Type 











ad = . : » Pric 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES . 620/0S—STUDENT EDITION. Black 
leatherette, red edges .... 

. 620/15—Black durolea., red edges 


- 620/02—Black imitation leather, gold 


Large, clear Type. 672 Pages — 
. 620/13—Genuine black leather, Seal 


Two-full-page MAPS / E 
grain, gold edges, title stamped in 


New Alphabetical Index gold 


. 620/76-CF—DeLuxe edition, genuine 
black Morocco leather, gold edges, 
gold border inside covers, Calf fin- 

ish lining, silk bookmcrk 

. 620/44—Levant Grain Leather, flex- 

ible zipper binding, gold edges 4.80 


15 Full Page Illustrations 


No. 385/13 
352 Pages 


No. 385/26 
Size 234 x 


No. 385/02—Black duroleather, gold Cdge.n uv 4 
No. 385/13—Genuine black leather, gold edge........ 
No. 385/26—Black imitation leather, red edge... 


No. 385/50—DeLuxe edition, Genuine black 
leather, Morocco grain, Gold CAGEC.nccccccnennnenm & 


HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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Ideal for quick reference 
Index of Epistles & Gospels 
Handy, Pocket-size 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 


Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 
copy 16 cents each. Per hundred $16.00 


eens 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
Per 100 


CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 
grades. Especialty prepared to make the 
teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren clear, precise and simple. 

Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
54%2x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills”; because of: 1—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 

Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 
Price, per 100 
Price, per 1000... wiakanitie "$45.00 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x3%2—32 Pages—Paper Cover 

Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 
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Hansen's No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 

A year’s supply (SO candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 


Hansen's Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year’s supply (50 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles).....................-.-. 


BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Mass Candles can 
be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 
Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 
is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 
percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 
enough for Mass.” 


But this left open the question of a standard for 
candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory 
and burning tests, formulas were established so 
that uniform results can be guaranteed by The 
House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 
less of beeswax content. HANSEN'S STAMPED 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform 
quality and all full weight and full quality. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 
these candles are sold by the pound—not sets — 
giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 
money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case 
in all standard sizes. 


IDENTIFIED LIKE STERLING SILVER 
. FOR YOUR PROTECTION... 
Less than 2 case 


2cases. lots, 
per lb. per Ib. 
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51% Hansen's Stamped 

Beeswax Candles 92c 
60% Hansen's Stamped 

Beeswax Candles. ...............0.-c.cld 1.02 
100% Hansen's Stamped 

Beeswax Candles —..............ssccce0s 1.23 1.21 
Composition Brand Wax 

Color Molded Candles 
Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 

Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed Sle 48c 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
4 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 6 gross to the carton 


to 12 gross 
to 23 gross 
or over 


6 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


to 9 gross en ee $2. 
to 24 gross paca -_ 
or over : 2. 


8 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed S$ gross to the carton 


to 9 gross 
to 24 gross 
or over... 


10 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


to 9 gross 
to 24 gross 
or over 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


1@ HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


to 9 gross 
or over 


1 to 4 gross sense icoslaaie 
—— 


1S HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 3 gross to the carton 
to 3 gross 
to 9 gross 
or over 
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Contributors to 
This Issue 


Rt. Rev. Monsignor Paul J. Glenn, 
A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Monsignor Glenn begins “Studies in 
Ethics” in this issue. A distinguished 
Catholic educator, he is rector of and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at St. Charles Bor- 
romeo College, Columbus, Ohio. He was 
educated at St. Vintent College, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, and St. Vincent Seminary in 
the same city, and received all his degrees 
from them. They are: A.B., 1915; A.M., 
1917; Ph.D., 1928; S.T.B., 1917; S.T.L., 
1918; and S.T.D., 1922. Monsignor Glenn, 
who has also contributed to The Sign, and 
Ave Maria, began his teaching career at 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, 1923, where 
he was professor of philosophy until 1926. 
He was summer professor of philosophy at 
the University of Notre Dame in 1924, 1925 
and 1926. He has been professor of philos- 
ophy at St. Charles College and Seminary in 
Columbus since 1927. He has been rector 
of the seminary and president of the college 
since 1945. He was made a domestic prelate 
on November 8, 1945. Monsignor Glenn is 
the author of a series of eleven volumes in 
philosophy (published from 1929 to 1944 
by the B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis). 


The titles are: Dialectics, Ethics, Apolo- 
getics, Sociology, Criteriology, Ontology, The- 
odicy, Psychology, Cosmology, History of 
Philosophy, and Introduction to Philosophy. 
His first article, in this issue, deals with the 
“Meaning and Scope of Ethics.” His 
second, which will appear in January, will 
deal with “Human Acts.” 


Sister M. Eva Halasey, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Sister M. Eva is professor of chemistry 
at Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kansas. She was educated at Creighton 
University, Omaha, from which she received 
her B.S. St. Louis University awarded 
her an M.S. in organic chemistry, and Ph.D. 
in physical chemistry, with organic chemis- 
try as a minor. Sister is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. She has contributed to the Journal 
of Physical Chemistry. Sister’s article in 
this issue is entitled, “The Light in the 
Liturgy of Christmas.” Readers will recall 
her article, “Teaching Christ the King,” in 
the October 1946 issue. 


Sister Mary Clara 


Sister Mary Clara, well known to our 
readers, continues her “Stories of Our Lord 
for Kindergarteners.” She teaches the 
kindergarten at Riverside Convent School in 
Riverside, Connecticut. 


Sexton 


Brother Basil, F.S.C. 


Brother Basil, who teaches Spanish and 
Hispanic history at St. Michael’s College and 
the Catholic Teachers College in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, is an old friend to readers of 
Tue Cartuouic Epucartor. In this issue he 
discusses “Our Catholic Schools and the 
Spirit of Christ.” 


Sister Mary Genevieve Donovan 


Sister Mary Genevieve teaches religion 
and English at Saint Aloysius Academy, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. She was educated 
at Emmanuel College, Boston (A.B.), and 
Fordham University, New York (M.A). 
She studied library science at Columbia 
University, also in New York (B.LS), 
Sister has contributed to The Catholic 
World, Little Flower Magazine, and Sponsa 
Regis. 


Rev. T. C. Siekmann 


Father Siekmann has been assistant 
pastor for the past five years of St. Henry's 
Church in East St. Louis, Illinois, including 
work in the Confraternity of Christian Doc. 
trine, study, discussion, and youth clubs, and 
sodalities. For five years he has taught 
high school religion, during the last three to 
boys exclusively. He attended Kenrick 
Seminary in St. Louis, and has been taking 
courses at St. Louis University in prepara- 
tion for a master of arts degree in education, 

(Continued on page 219) 
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JOURDAL OF RELIGIOU INSTRUCTION 
The School Bus A gain 


yd A State spends tax-raised funds to set up a system 
of free transportation for children to and from 
schools remote from their homes, is the Constitution vio- 
lated when the State also provides that this system 
shall be extended to children attending Catholic paro- 
chial schools?” Writing in Columbia (September, 1947), 
Edward F. Barrett, Jr., proposes this question and then 
proceeds to show that it should be answered in the nega- 
tive. He comments at length on the United States 
Supreme Court decision of February, 1947, in the fa- 
mous ‘‘New Jersey School Bus Case.” 

In recent years many states have authorized the ex- 
penditure of tax-raised funds for the purpose indicated. 
The New Jersey law authorized transportation, under 
certain conditions, not only to public school students 
but also to students attending non-public schools ex- 
cept those operated for profit. A taxpayer challenged 
the right of the Ewing Township Board of Education to 
reimburse the parents of certain parochial school chil- 
dren for the money privately expended in transporting 
them to and from school. The case finally reached the 
highest tribunal of the land, and resulted in the decision 
noted above. 

In writing the opinion of the Court, Mr. Justice 
Black pointed out that a state, under its broad power to 
make laws for the public welfare, may provide “‘new 
types of public service necessary to promote the general 
well-being of the people,” and that a state having im- 
posed upon parents the duty to educate their children, 
is but using this broad “public welfare” legislative 
power when it uses public money to “facilitate the oppor- 
tunity of children to get a secular education.” The 
opinion further approved of the reimbursements in 
question, and found that neither the New Jersey law 
nor the board’s resolution (authorizing the reimburse- 
ments) had breached the wall of separation between 
Church and State. After noting that state power is no 
more to be used to handicap religions than it is to favor 
them, the opinion went on to state that “‘it [New Jersey] 
cannot exclude individual Catholics, Mohammedans, 
Baptists, Jews, Methodists, non-believers, Presby- 
terians, or the members of any other faith, decause of 
their faith or lack of it [italics ours], from receiving 
the benefits of public welfare legislation.” 


December, 1947 


We are not here concerned with the reasoning of Jus- 
tices Jackson and Rutledge in writing the minority 
opinion, in which they with Justices Burton and Frank- 
furter dissented from the majority of the court, but it is 
refreshing to know that these eminent men concede 
that their Catholic fellow-citizens, forced to pay taxes 
for public schools, “feel constrained by conscience and 
discipline to support other schools for their own chil- 
dren,” that the Catholic Church ‘“‘would forego its whole 
service for mature persons before it would give up edu- 
cation of the young,” and that “the Catholic Church 
takes what, from the viewpoint of its own progress and 
the success of its mission, is a wise estimate of the im- 
portance of education to religion.” “It [the Catholic 
Church] does not leave the individual,” continues this 
minority opinion, “to pick up religion by chance. It 
relies on early and indelible indoctrination in the faith 
and order of the Church by word and example of per- 
sons consecrated to the task.” 

We quote these oditer dicta of Justice Jackson as a rec- 
ognition of the philosophy that is basic in the educa- 
tional work of the Church. It is regrettable that the 
good Justice uses them as a premise to his conclusion 
that “‘to render tax aid” to parochial schools, “‘is indis- 
tinguishable from rendering the same aid to the [Catho- 
lic] Church itself.” The writer in Columbia proves 
that the minority opinion is a judicial begging of the 
question, and goes on to prove that the separation of 
Church and State is not involved in the free transpor- 
tation of parochial school children, and that the ancient 
specter of “regulation,” assumed to flow from the fact 
of subsidization, is brought into the picture merely to 
frighten us back from the position we may take. 

It is impossible to give in short compass the fine rea- 
soning of Mr. Barrett. He makes.a good case; we 
must refer the reader to the pages of Co/umbia (Septem- 
ber, 1947, page 6 et sqq.). His findings are summarized 
in these words toward the close of his essay: ‘““The true 
constitutional principle we are seeking is to be found in 
the Fourteenth Amendment which declares that no 
state ‘shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of its laws’.... Tosay then that a 
state may not extend the benefits of a public welfare 
measure to all its citizens but must deny them to a 
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group or class on the ground of their religious beliefs or 
practices would be to make a solemn mockery of the 


‘equal protection of the laws’ clause in the name of an 
abstract slogan, ‘separation of church and state.’” 


The Home Reénters the Teaching Field 


ANY writers on juvenile delinquency have 

spoken with a certain nostalgia about the good 
old days when the home discharged the function of 
a workshop. A great many of the articles needed 
by the members of the family were made in the home; 
and each member was forced to learn certain skills 
that would contribute to the advantage of all. Our 
intense industrialization has taken this function away 
from the home, and the children no longer experi- 
ence the joy of “making things.” As a result, the 
native energy of children has gone outside the home to 
find avenues of expression. 

There are many who agree that this state of affairs is 
a factor in juvenile delinquency. The modern home 
has become merely a place where the members of the 
family eat, change clothes, and sometimes sleep. 
Thoughtful magistrates in juvenile courts have appealed 
to the parents of delinquent children to spend more 
time in company with their children and in teaching 
them to do things of value. “If parents only realized,” 
says the famous Judge Camille Kelley of Memphis, 
Tenn., “that children must have something construc- 
tive and enjoyable to do at home, and help them to do 
it, my court wouldn’t have much business.” 

Parents who have taken seriously to the task of teach- 
ing their children to do things, have realized that there 
is a practical side to the work that children learn to do 
with their hands. Even under the best of instruction 
children may not become masters of all trades, but in 
every home there are from time to time floors to finish, 
fixtures to install, and gadgets to be made or repaired. 
The child who has a workshop and a tool box of his own 
will easily learn under intelligent direction how to do a 
number of things of great value to a homemaker. 
Parents who have given this outlet to the energy and 
ambition of their children bear eloquent testimony to its 
value. “Not only has the workshop given our young- 
sters to do creatively,” writes O. K. Armstrong in 


Recreation (Sept., 1947), “but it has developed coérdi- 
nation of eyes and fingers, appreciation of measure- 
ments, and knowledge of tools and material. It has 
taught them to exchange ideas, to work together, and 
to share the credit of accomplishment.” These ‘are 
not all the benefits. 

There are many by-products of this course in a home 
workshop. The child mechanics need careful guidance 
and their elders must devote much time to teaching 
them successive skills and to helping them plan their 
work. This forces parents into closer companionship 
with their children. The children inevitably learn the 
value of orderliness in the handling of tools and mate- 
rials, and they develop the same respect for their creative 
implements that is characteristic of a good adult me- 
chanic. Armstrong speaks of an instance of parents 
who in sheer desperation learned certain skills that 
they might in turn teach them to their children, whose 
random activities with tools threatened to wreck their 
home. A hammer in the hands of a boy who knows 
how to use it is indeed a useful tool, but for one who 
does not know how to use it properly, it may be merely 
an instrument of destruction. : 

Teachers know that the pupil who is well employed 
outside the school is a contented pupil while in school. 
He may have little talent for and less inclination to- 
wards strictly academic studies, but when he learns 
that all subjects of education give him a better back- 
ground for the prosecution of his particular hobby, he 
will conceive a liking even for the subjects that he 
hitherto disliked. Many a boy was stirred to study 
arithmetic through the felt need for it that his tool box 
gave him. But let us not be narrow. If the individual 
boy has no bent for things mechanical, he can easily find 
many other hobbies that will absorb his leisure time 
constructively. Here is the message to every boy: 
“Ride a hobby; if you are a good mechanic, or if you 
are a good stamp collector, you will be a good student.’ 


ay 
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Studies in Ethics: (I) Meaning 
and Scope of Ethics 


By tue Rr. Rev. Mser. Paut J. Gienn, 
A.M., Pu.D., S.T.D. 
College of St. Charles Borromeo, Columbus, Ohio 


HAT is meant by the term ethics? And, by the 

way, is ethics a singular or a plural noun? Does 
one say, “Ethics is...” or “Ethics are...?”” To answer 
the last question first, we consult Webster. We find 
that the word is usually rated as a singular noun. 
Therefore we rightly say, “Ethics is...” But what is 
it? 

Ethics Is a Science 


First of all, ethics is the name of a science. Now, a 
science is a complete and well-arranged group of truths 
about something, together with the reasons which show 
that these are really truths and not guess work or opinion. 

Geometry, for example, is a science. A good class- 
manual in geometry is a scientific treatise because it 
sets out truths—called, in this case, theorems—and 
proves every one of them. At every step of every 
proof it answers the pupil’s questions, “Why?” and 
“How do we know that?” Then, to complete its claim 
to the name of science, geometry—as set forth in the 
class-book—arranges its theorems according to a clear 
and reasonable plan, building new knowledge on old, and 
using what is proved in one demonstration to justify 
procedure in the next. Finally, geometry presents all 
the proved theorems in a rounded, integrated, and com- 
plete treatise. For all these reasons, we call geometry 
a science. 

We see, then, that a science is a well-arranged body 
of knowledge, rounded and complete, bearing on one 
subject, and presenting its data as true and certain be- 
cause, at every point, it offers proof for them. Ethics 
is a science because it meets all these requirements. 
For ethics is a rounded and complete body of truths 
which are systematically arranged and are proved as 
they are presented. We take up a truly scientific study 
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when we take up ethics. This is a point to notice and 
to remember. For some mistaken teachers and writers 
assume, and even say that there is no scientific knowl- 
edge but that of observation and experiment. These 
persons fail to realize that there is rational science as 
well as experimental science; that is, that things can be 
be thought out as well as experimented upon. Further, 
these mistaken people fail to see that all laboratory 
science rests upon rational sciences; that experiment 
and observation and the collecting and collating of data 
are useless procedures without the rational sciences of 
logic and mathematics. 


The Science of Correct Human Conduct 


Ethics is the science of correct human conduct. It is 
the science which shows what is morally right in human 
conduct. The word ethics comes from Greek, and the 
word morals comes from Latin, and the two words mean 
the same thing. Ethics is the scientific study of morals. 

Therefore it is often defined as the science of the mor- 
ality of human conduct. Ethics shows and proves what 
human conduct ought to be. It is the science of what 
is morally right, morally correct, morally good, in 
human conduct. Incidentally, of course, it manifests 
what is morally wrong and bad in human conduct. 
But its stress is on rightness and goodness. We are 
not speaking accurately when we say that ethics is the 
science which deals with what is good and bad, right 
and wrong. This is a loose and careless description 
of ethics; it is no true definition. The whole purpose 
of ethics is to discover and prove what is right and 
good in human conduct. 

Ethics sets forth and proves what makes human con- 
duct morally right and good. But it preaches no ser- 
mons. It urges no advice upon us. It gives us scien- 
tific knowledge of what is morally right, and it stops 
there. Of course, we are rational creatures and are 
expected to be reasonable too; if we are sane we shall be 
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guided by the scientific knowledge acquired in the study 
of ethics. But ethics itself does not pause to urge or 
persuade. Ethics does not say, “Please do this,” or 
“T pray you to avoid that’; it says and proves, “This 
is the right thing to do.” 


Formal Object Is Moral Rightness of Conduct 


Ethics deals with human conduct. In other words, 
human conduct (that is, man’s deliberate thoughts, 
words, deeds, desires, omissions) is the subject-matter 
which ethics studies. In the language of philosophy 
(of which ethics is a department) the subject-matter 
studied by any science is the material object of that 
science. Therefore, human conduct is the material ob- 
ject of ethics. Now, ethics is no general study of hu- 
man conduct; it focuses on one particular point about 
this conduct, namely, its moral rightness. And the 
special point upon which a science focuses its study is 
called the formal object of that science. Hence, the 
moral rightness of human conduct is the formal object 
of ethics. The formal object of a science is that which 
gives the science its “form” or special character; it is 
the final and crowning determinant of the science; it 
shows precisely what the science is, and marks it as 
different from every other science in the same field. 
We may say that the material object of a science is the 
field of its inquiry, and that its formal object is the pre- 
cise point of its inquiry in that field. 

Ethics deals with human conduct (its material object) 
to discern the moral rightness (its formal object) of 
such conduct. Now, human conduct is made up of 
human acts. A human act is any act that a person per- 
forms knowingly and willingly. And by the word act 
we mean thought, word, deed, desire, or omission. A 
human act is one for which its author is responsible. 
To be perfectly a human act, an act must be performed 
with full knowledge and unhampered choice. A baby or 
a person asleep cannot perform a human act; a person 
“half-asleep” cannot perform a perfectly human act. 
Later, we shall discuss in detail what makes an act per- 
fectly a human act, or makes it imperfectly a human 
act, or prevents it from being a human act at all. Here 
it is enough to notice that a human act is a deliberate 
act, a knowing act, a freely chosen act, an act for which 
the person who performs it is responsible. Such acts, 
we repeat, make up what is properly called human con- 
duct. And with human conduct the science of ethics 
is concerned. 

To know that a yard of cloth is truly a yard, there is 
need of a measuring tape or a yardstick. The yard- 
stick shows what a yard is; incidentally, it shows what 
a yard is ot. Itis only by showing what a yard is that 
the yardstick shows that what falls short of its measure 
is not a yard. Similarly ethics shows what is morally 
right, and incidentally indicates what is morally wrong. 
But what is the yardstick which ethics uses to determine 
the moral standing of a human act? What, in other 
words, is the standard, the law, the norm, of morality? 
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This is the key-question of allethics. For, if this science 
has no sure standard of what is right and good, how can 
it ever learn or prove what is right and good? We shall 
have to study this matter closely later on; just now, 
we shall briefly state the facts without pausing upon 
their proof. 

The Eternal Law 

God created the world. Since He is Infinite Wisdom, 
He has a purpose in creating the world. In other 
words, the world has an end, a purpose, a goal. To 
this end or goal the world is shaped and planned, 
And all individual things in the world have their 
purpose and plan. We express all this when we say 
that God sets the law by which things are to exist 
and to act so that they may attain their goal or 
purpose. Now, among the creatures of God in this 
bodily world, man alone has freedom of choice. He is 
meant to choose according to God’s law, but he may 
perversely refuse to do so. In any event, man has to 
know, and to choose in the light of this knowledge. 
Now, God’s plan and providence for the world, and all 
things in the world, including man, is called the eternal 
law. This eternal law is the standard of morality. If 
man’s conduct is in line with this eternal law, it is 
morally good; otherwise it is morally bad. The 
eternal law is the moral yardstick; what measures up 
to it is right and good; what falls short of its measure 
is wrong and evil. 

But how does man recognize and apply the moral 
yardstick? Man has been endowed by God with a 
thinking mind, with reason. And this thinking mind 
discerns in the world a plan and purpose, or am” order, 
and recognizes the fact that it is right to maintain this 
order and wrong to upset it. As the mind of a child 
develops, as the child emerges from babyhood, three 
things become manifest to it: first, that there is such a 
thing as good; second, that there is such a thing as 
evil; third, that there is such a thing as duty which re- 
quires that good be done and evil avoided. If a child 
should reach the age of ten or twelve with no notion of 
the difference between good and evil in any piece of con- 
duct, and with no awareness at all of duty, we should 
say that the child is a moron or an imbecile. No 
one would think of saying that a baby is guilty of a 
crime, even if the baby should put poison into a per- 
son’s coffee, or should light a fire that burns down a 
house and causes the death of people. But if a sane 
child of ten or twelve did these things, it would be 
considered guilty of crime. For the baby cannot 
know the things called right and wrong and duty; the 
sane child is expected to know them. Indeed, it is 
when the child becomes aware of these three things 
that we say it has “‘come to the use of reason.” 


Reason Recognizes the Eternal Law by Conscience 


Reason is the thinking mind. It is this reason or 
thinking mind, aware of good, of evil, of duty, that 
recognizes the eternal law. For what is awareness 0 
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good, evil, duty, but awareness of the divine order or 
plan in the world? What is this awareness but the : 
recognition of the eternal law? Thus we perceive 
that the eternal law as knowable by sound human 
reason is the norm or standard of morality. This is the 
moral yardstick. This is the norm by which man 
measures his human conduct and discerns whether it is 
morally good or morally bad. And when in any in- 
dividual case, man applies this norm, and reaches the 
knowledge that what he has before him to decide is 
good (and allowable, or requisite) or bad (and forbid- 
den), we say that the decision of his reason which thus 
applies the eternal law is conscience. Conscience is the 
human reason aware of the rightness or wrongness of 
a contemplated act. Hence we often find the law or 
norm of morality—the moral yardstick—expressed as 
“the eternal law and human conscience.” 

Since man, in his truly human conduct, acts know- 
ingly and freely in the light of the eternal law as recog- 
nized by conscience, he is responsible for his human 
acts. He is their true author. He is responsible (that 
is, he is answerable) for them before his own reason and 
before the eternal law. Hence we say that man’s hu- 
man acts are imputable to him, that is, they are referred 
to him as his own; they are ascribed to him as their true 
author; they are recognized as things for which he is 
responsible. Here we see that human conduct (per- 
formed, as it always is, in the light of the eternal law and 
conscience) has the quality of imputadility, and that the 
performer of human acts has the characteristic of re- 
sponsibility. 


Habits of Virtue and Vice 


Man always does more readily and easily what he 
has done before; in his human acts he tends more and 
more, to repeat, to acquire a Aadit of acting in a certain 
way. Now, the habit of performing morally good hu- 
man acts is called @ virtue; the habit of performing 
morally bad human acts is called a vice. 

Since man is free, and has a goal to attain by freely 
choosing to act in agreement with the eternal law and 
conscience, he is to be left unhampered in good, and 
he is to be directed away from evil. To put this in 
other words, man has rights and duties. And he has 
such rights and duties with reference to himself, and to 
other human beings; with reference to God, man has 
no natural rights, but only duties. 

The rights and duties which belong to a man as an 
individual human being are not his only rights and 
duties. There are others which belong to man as 
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society, that is, to the human race, to the family, to the 
Church, to the State, and to such lawful associations as 
man may freely choose to set up. 


Summary of Ethics and Its Scope 


Let us sum things up now, and see what we have 
learned about ethics and its scope. Ethics is the 
science of the moral rightness of human conduct, that 
is, of human acts. The material object of this science 
is human conduct; the formal object of ethics is the 
moral rightness or goodness of human conduct. The 
standard of moral rightness in human conduct is the 
eternal law, that is, God’s eternal plan and providence 
for the guiding of all things to their great goal or end. 
The means by which this standard is applied in individ- 
ual human acts is man’s reason which, in this service, 
is called conscience. Man, in his human acts, has re- 
sponsibility to God and to reason, and his human acts 
are imputable to him as their true author. The habit 
of performing good human acts is called a virtue; the 
habit of performing evil human acts is called a vice. 
Man has rights and duties as an individual, and as 
society. 

Thus we have summed up in a short paragraph the 
things with which ethics deals. We shall have great 
profit and, it is hoped, much pleasure, in making a de- 
tailed study of all these matters. For our convenience, 
as a kind of little map for our journey through these 
studies in moral science, we may bring all the points 
mentioned into this plan: 


Eruics or Mora Science 


I. General ethics: 
1. Human acts and their purpose. 
2. Law and conscience. 
3. The morality of human acts. 
4. Man’s responsibility in his human acts. 
5. Virtues and vices. 
II. Special ethics: 
1. Individual ethics. 
a. Man’s duties towards God. 
5. Man’s rights and duties towards himself. 
c. Man’s rights and duties towards fellow- 
men, 
Social ethics. 
a. Rights and duties in the family. 
5. Rights and duties in the Church. 
c. Rights and duties in the State. 
d. Rights and duties in the world. 





By Sister M. Eva Hatasey, O.S.B., Pu.D. 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 


HE liturgy of Christmas is as a giant spotlight 
focused on the divinity of Christ. Through the 
liturgy, the light of the past—the promise of a Re- 
deemer—brightens into prophecy fulfilled; our faith in 
the Word, God with us, shines in the darkened world of 
today; and, believing in His name, we expect to live 
as sons of God in the brilliance of the beatific vision. 
Outside the Church, faith in the divinity of the Re- 
deemer is greatly diminished. Many non-Catholics, 
even ministers, either doubt or deny that the Babe of 
Bethlehem is truly God. There is urgent need for our 
Catholic people, expecially our youth, to strengthen 
their faith in the Son of God. To spread this faith 
they must be permeated with clear knowledge of the 
Word become incarnate. The liturgy of the Church 
serves the dual purpose of teaching the truth and of 
moving the will to live according to the truth. 
Jerome Gassner, O.S.B., speaking of the relations be- 
tween liturgy and dogma, writes: 


...Between faith believed and faith confessed 
exists not merely a unilateral causality, but a mutual 
causality: dogma and faith inspire the manner of 
their profession by the Liturgy; practical faith 
professed through the Sacred Liturgy leads to ex- 
— formulation of faith in dogmas and articles of 
aith....! 


Teachers Can Lead Students to Study Liturgy 


Zealous Catholic teachers can inspire and lead their 
students to study the liturgy of the Christmas cycle. 
Taking the Missal as a guide, the Bible for reference, 
and commentaries? on the Scriptures for interpretation, 


they can spread knowledge and provoke appreciation 
1 Gassner, Jerome, O.S.B., “The Threefold Nativity,” in The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Nov., 1944, p. 87. 


2 A list of commentaries, by no means complete, is appended to 
this article. 
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of the whole cycle as one unit. The liturgy of Christ. 
mas embodies the proof of the Divine Sonship by por- 
traying His miracles, His holiness of life, and the ful- 
fillment of the prophecies. 

The liturgy, however, can be studied adequately 
only in the light given by the Holy Spirit. What 
teacher guided by and depending upon the Holy Spirit, 
cannot inculcate devotion to Him in her students? The 
Incarnation of the Word was the great work of the 
Holy Spirit, who is mentioned several times in the lit- 
urgy of Christmas.* The Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, celebrated during Ad- 
vent, reminds us that He prepared her for the Divine 
Motherhood. The Church followed His guidance in 
the selection and arrangement of the Holy Scriptures in 
her liturgy. It is, therefore, proper and profitable for 
all Catholics to invoke daily the Holy Spirit. Through 
Him Christ takes birth in our hearts. 

The cycles of the church year are not isolated but 
are woven into a complete unit. As closely as the ends 
of a chain are linked, so is the first coming of Christ 
connected to His Parousia or Second Coming, in the 
liturgy. The gospels of the last Sunday of the old year 
and the first Sunday of the new stress the Second Com- 
ing of the Redeemer. Between His two advents. He is 
unseen yet seen, shining in His mystical body, the 
Church. At the Parousia, He will appear in His glori- 
fied humanity to lead all faithful men to their eternal 
heritance in the beatific vision. At His Nativity the 
angels lauded Him—the Son of Man, the helpless Babe, 
Christ the Lord. 
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Advent Theme and Gospels 





The Advent theme is expressed in the Introit of the 
first Sunday—a prayer of confidence, that God may 







* Epistles: Second Sunday of Advent, Wednesday of ember 
week. Gospels: Wednesday and Friday of ember week, Vigil of 
the Nativity, Octave of Epiphany. 
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teach us His ways. The same prayer continues in the 
other three Introits, but joy and confidence become 
greater. “The Lord shall come to save us” (second ” 
Sunday); “the Lord is nigh” (third Sunday); “Let the 
earth be opened and bud forth the Saviour” (fourth 
Sunday). Meditation on the proper parts of these 
Sunday Masses—which express our expectation and 
confidence—impels us to pray in the four collects that 
God may come to save us, to purify our minds, to en- 
lighten us, and to succor us with great power. St. Paul, 
the apostle of hope, in his Epistles teaches us to cast off 
our sins so that, with true charity and great joy, we 
shall await the coming of the Saviour. 

The four Advent gospels are all concerned with 
prophecies. That of the first Sunday relating to the de- 
struction of the world will be fulfilled at the end of time. 
The Gospels of the second, third, and fourth Sundays 
emphasize the fact that John the Baptist is the fore- 
runner of the Messias. John prepares His way and, 
referring to the prophecies of Isaias, points out that He 
iscome. The Evangelists in these Sunday Gospels tell 
us that Christ and John the Baptist both referred to the 
prophecies as being fulfilled. To grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the liturgy—teaching that Christ is the Son of 
God—the prophecies and the gospels should be studied 
together. 

Through the lessons of the Advent ember days, 
Isaias speaks for himself. He had foretold the wonder- 
ful miracles and the great charity of the Redeemer; he 
had strengthened the hope of the chosen people. 
“Take courage and fear not.... God Himself will 
come and save you!” These prophecies, with the Gos- 
pels of the ember days, i.e., the Annunciation and Visi- 
tation—offer a brief summary of the whole Advent 
liturgy. 

The vesper antiphons of the week preceding the Vigil 
of Christmas—the great O’s—are worthy of memoriza- 
tion. Through them we make a final fervent appeal to 
the glorious Redeemer that He hasten to enlighten and 
save us. The great O’s bring the Advent season to an 
exalted climax, in which the clearing light of the Advent 
dawn disappears into the splendor of the rising Sun of 
Justice. 

The Mass of the Vigil of Christmas fosters in us a 
joyous expectation. The Divine Redeemer, the only 
begotten Son of God, the King of Heaven is coming. 
“In the morning you shall see His glory” (Exod. 16, 7). 

The Ordinary of the Mass both anticipates and pro- 
longs the spirit of the Nativity. In the G/oria—first 
intoned by the angels—the Church praises the Son of 
God, while offering Him adoration and supplication. 
The Credo expresses Catholic faith in the Eternal Word 
of God made Man, while looking forward to His Second 
Coming in glory. When water and wine are mingled 
at the Offertory, we ask to be made partaker of His 
Divinity as He is a partaker of our humanity. Ordi- 
narily, the last Gospel is that of St. John, which is a 
proper Gospel on Christmas Day. 
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The Christmas Masses 


The Christmas Masses celebrate the triple birth of 
our Divine Saviour. The midnight Mass narrates His 
temporal birth at Bethlehem and the message of the 
angels to the shepherds. At daybreak, the second Mass 
recalls His manifestation to men in the person of the 
shepherds. All three Masses emphasize His Divinity 
in the eternal birth and His birth in our hearts through 
grace. All is light; the true light, the new light, the 
bright light hath appeared; it hath shone forth in the 
Holy Night. “A great light hath descended upon the 
earth” and hath shone by faith in our minds (Grad- 
ual, third Mass of Christmas). 

God, the Father, speaks in the midnight Mass; 
“Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee” 
(Introit). St. Luke relates the birth of the Saviour in 
the stable of Bethlehem. The angel of the Lord stand- 
ing in the brightness of God announced His birth to the 
shepherds: “I bring you good tidings of great joy... 
for this day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ, the 
Lord” (Gospel). St. Paul in the Epistle teaches us 
to follow Him, our Saviour, in grace and good works, 
while looking for His coming in glory. The Church 
prays that as God has manifested to us the mystery of 
the true Light, Jesus Christ, we may enjoy His happi- 
ness in heaven, by conforming to and attaining fellow- 
ship with Him in whom our substance is united. 

In the second Mass, Isaias insists that when we see 
Him in the manger we remember He is divine. ‘For 
the Lord is born to us; and He shall be called Wonder- 
ful, God, the Prince of Peace, the Father of the world 
to come” (Introit). St. Paul continues, teaching that 
through the grace of God our Saviour, we are justified 
and hope for life everlasting. The shepherds, finding 
the Infant with Mary and Joseph, praise and glorify 
God. Mary keeps all the words of angels and shep- 
herds, pondering over them in her heart. We pray 
that as we are bathed in the new light of the Saviour, 
the light of faith may shine forth in all our actions, 

The bright light of Christmas reaches its focal point 
in the sublimity of the third Mass. The two great 
doctors of the divinity, St. John and St. Paul, speak in 
exalted terms of the generation of the Word. St. Paul 
pictures the God-Man in His lawful place at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, where He is adored by 
the angels. He is the Eternal King of Glory, who will 
wield the sceptre of justice forever. St. John’s Gospel 
summarizes the whole Christmas liturgy and epito- 
mizes the plan for man’s redemption. The Word, who 
made all things, was God from the beginning. In Him 
was life, the light of men—though shining uncom- 
prehended in the darkness—enlightening every man. 
Only those who receive Him and believe in His name 
shall have the power of His grace to become the Sons of 
God. Some persons carry a copy of St. John’s Gospel 
with them at all times. It is more praiseworthy to 
memorize it and meditate upon it frequently. 
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Feasts Following Christmas 


The feasts of St. Stephen, St. John, and the Holy 
Innocents are celebrated on the days following Christ- 
mas. St. Stephen, by his words and martyrdom, St. 
John, who relates what he saw and heard, and the Holy 
Innocents, who gave their lives for the King—all wit- 
ness to the Divinity of the Christ-Child. 

The Sunday within the Octave of Christmas, the 
Feast of the Circumcision, and that of the Holy Name 
of Jesus, reflect the praise and adoration of Christmas 
Day. These feasts further elucidate the character of 
the Redeemer. “Thy almighty Word, O Lord, leapt 
down from Heaven...” “God sent His Son, made of 
a woman ... that He might redeem them who were un- 
der the law...”° “‘... this child is set for the fall and 
for the resurrection of many in Israel...”* “... in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow . . . every tongue 
should confess that the Lord Jesus is in the glory of God 
the Father.’” 

The great Feast of the Epiphany, the Manifestation, 
is the second climax of the Christmas season. Cuth- 
bert Goeb, O.S.B., calls the Epiphany “the world feast 
of the Catholic Faith.”* The Light of the World was 
revealed to the Jews in the person of the shepherds on 
Christmas night. God revealed His only begotten Son 
to the Magi of the Gentile world by sending them a mir- 
aculous star to lead them to Him. The star, a lesser 
light, drew them from the darkness of the pagan world 
into the majestic light of the Church. Isaias, in his 
prophetic apostrophe to Jerusalem (the Church), had 
visioned the conversion of the gentiles. “Arise, be en- 
lightened, O Jerusalem, for thy light iscome.... And 
the Gentiles shall walk in thy light, and kings in the 
brightness of thy rising . . . the multitude of the sea 
shall be converted to thee” (Epistle, Is. 60,1-5). 

The wise men saw in the helpless Babe the great King 
and their God. Their gifts of gold, incense, and myrrh 
were appropriate for Him as King, God, and Man. 
The vesper antiphon of the Epiphany speaks of three 
great miracles. The miraculous star which revealed 
Christ to the Gentiles was a symbol of faith. At His 
baptism in the Jordan, the Father presented Christ 
directly to the world as His only begotten Son. The 
miracle at the marriage feast of Cana portrays His 

great power and charity, while typifying our mystical 
union in Him. 


Last Part of Christmas Cycle 


The last part of the Christmas cycle extends from 
January fourteenth to Septuagesima Sunday. Catho- 
lics are taught that the divinity of Christ has been 
proved by the fulfillment of prophecies, by His very 
holy life, and by His miracles. In the early part of the 


4 Introit, Sunday within the Octave of Christmas (cf. Wis. 18, 15). 

5 Epistle, Sunday within the Octave of Christmas (Gal. 4, 4-5). 

* Gospel, Sunday within the Octave of Christmas (Luke + 34). 

7 Introit, Mass of the Holy Name of Jesus (Phil. 2, 10-11). 

* Goeb, Cuthbert, O.S.B., Collegeville, Minn., in The Liturgical 
Press, Vol. I, 1926, p. 37. 
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Christmas cycle, the Church presented Old Testament 
prophecies which pointed to His coming. The Masses 
of Christmastide are replete with Scriptural texts re. 
lating to His temporal birth. God came down from 
heaven and became Man that He might lead us, 
through the light of His visible glory, to the love of 
things unseen. The propers of the Masses after the 
Epiphany emphasize the fact that Christ is holy and 
powerful both in word and His works. He speaks in 
parables as had been foretold, teaching things hidden 
from the foundation of the world. Several of His 
great miracles are related in these Gospels—His begin. 
ning of miracles at the marriage feast in Cana, the 
cleansing of the leper, and the calming of the angry 
sea. In keeping with the spirit of the Gospels, St. Paul 
exhorts the faithful to holiness of life and to works of 
charity, as they are bound together in the unity of 
Christ. 

The liturgy of the Christmas cycle embodies Scrip. 
tural evidence of the divinity of Christ. The Church, 
ever a true Mother, puts before her children the Old 
and the New Testament writings, which prove her 
Credo in the Son of God. Credo in unum Deum “...one 
lord, Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God. . . light 
of light, true God of true God . . . consubstantial with 
the Father . . . who for us men, and for our salvation 
came down from heaven; and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary; and was made Man.” 

Isaias still says, “Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem.” 
Imbued with the light of the liturgy, may our Catholic 
youth, in a true missionary spirit, scatter the darkness 
of paganism and of neo-paganism so prevalent over the 
earth today. Through the Virgin Mary, whose Im- 
maculate Conception is dogmatized in the liturgy of the 
Christmas cycle, faith in the Son of God is born again. 
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Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Cuara, Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Connecticut 


Magi 


VER in the East lived some wise men. These 
wise men heard the story of Adam and Eve. 
They knew that God had promised to send someone 
to make up for Adam and Eve’s sin. These kings or 
wise men knew that it was almost time for God to 
keep His promise because holy men called prophets had 
said so. 

These prophets told the people that when the prom- 
ised One was born an unusually big, bright star would 
appear in the sky. One night they found the star. 
It appeared. Sure enough, there it was up in the sky, 
big and bright, but it was a long way off. 

The kings wanted very much to see Jesus but they 
knew that it would take many, many nights of travel to 
reach the spot that the star was over. The journey 
would be a tiresome one, too. They would have to 
travel at night so that they would be able to see the 
star. 

Plans were talked over and three of the wise men 
said that they would go no matter how hard and tire- 
some the trip would be because they wanted to see 
Jesus. They packed up food, presents, and other 
things that they would need and started off on their 
camels. 

The kings followed along night after night until one 
night when they were quite near to the spot the star 
disappeared. 

“Let us go in and ask the king in this country,” said 
one of the kings. “He ought to know something about 
Jesus.” The wise men went in to King Herod and said, 
“Do you know where Jesus is born? We have followed 
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His star all the way over here and now it has dis- 
appeared.” 

King Herod was very much alarmed. “Jesus?” 
he asked, “‘the promised One? The One who is to be a 
King? No, I do not know, but go out and search for 
Him by all means. Then come back and tell me where 
He is. I want to bring Him gifts, too.” 

King Herod was not happy to have Jesus born. He 
was only pretending. He hated Jesus. He was 
afraid that Jesus would take his place. 

The three kings went out. There in the sky was the 
star. It had reappeared. They followed it. It led 
them right over to the stable. At last they had found 
Him. How happy they were. Now they were glad 
that they had taken this long journey. They gave 
Jesus their presents. 

Jesus smiled. Mary smiled, too. Joseph was happy 
that these kings had found their way. He tried to 
make them comfortable in that very poor little home. 

Let us learn the story of these three kings. 


Story 


Over in the East were three kings. Every night 
they looked for a new star. One night they found it. 
They followed the new star till they were lost. They 
went to King Herod’s house and said, “Do you know 
where Jesus is born?” King Herod said, “‘No, go out 
and find Him. Then come back and tell me where He 
is. I want to see Him, too.” 

The three kings went out and found Jesus and gave 
Him their presents. 





Our Catholic 


oo 


Schools and 


the Spirit of Christ 


By Brotuer Basi, F.S.C. 
St. Michael's College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


(D) 


RE our Catholic schools thoroughly informed by 
the spirit of Christ? This is a most daring and 
challenging question, when one is conscious of our 
nation’s wide and unique Catholic school system, built 
up and supported at great expense and personal sacri- 
fices by our Catholic population. However, the writer, 
whose experience is lifelong and country-wide, persists 
in studying the question. 


Introduction 


(II) Diagnosing the Evils 


The fish is unaware of the putrid water in which it 
swims; the bird does not notice the vitiated air through 
which it flies; we may not be conscious of the foul air 
which we breathe; may we not likewise suspect that 
our self-complacency results from lack of Catholic con- 
sciousness? 

The writer is reminded of the saintly, zealous, and 
fearless Irish priest who, after spending a few months in 
the United States, was invited to give retreats to priests 
and Religious. He invariably opened his instructions 
with the sentence: “My dear Protestant priests, 
brothers, or sisters!” His eloquence, conviction and 
arguments were such that he always finished his series 
of instructions without being plastered with rotten eggs 
or decayed fruits. As an outsider he smelt acutely the 
asphyxiating, paganistic air that is contaminating our 
Catholic life; he was deeply aware of the prevailing 
secularism that separates religion from our daily life. 
Indeed, we must frankly admit that paganism sur- 
rounds and engulfs us. Its stifling fumes rise from our 
periodicals, our books, our political and social life. We 
breathe it in the street car, in the office, the factory, 
and the theater, from the billboard, and even in the 
sacredness of the home. 
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Instead of ignoring our moral ailments, and hiding 
ourselves behind the iron curtain of ignorance and prej- 
udice, let us study some of the diseases prevalent in 
our school system, diagnose the causes, and prescribe 
some tentative remedies. 

A provisional list of the evils that pervade Catholic 
schools may include: (a) feminism, (b) “athleticism,” 
(c) sensualism, (d) conformism, and (e) admiration of 
the rich and successful. 


(IIT) Study of Some Prevalent Evils 


A. Feminism. That feminism pervades even the 
Catholic schools is a self-evident fact. Feminism is 
based on false biology and worse psychology. Women 
may wear slacks, overalls, or monkey suits, work at 
men’s trades, smoke and drink; they cannot get rid 
of their emotional nature which was created to introduce 
into the home gentleness, kindness, and love. One of 
the ends of marriage is to form a complete human unit 
by complementing the masculine traits of the husband 
with the feminine gentleness of the wife. 

The new medical science of endocrinology accounts 
for the many physical and psychological differences be- 
tween men and women. The educational deductions 
are evident: (a) to give to adolescent boys and girls 
the same physical and mental education is detrimental 
to both and great in fatal results, which could supply 
the matter for another essay; (b) to place adolescent 
boys under feminine teachers is to sacrifice both to the 
modern idol of feminism. It would be easy to collect 
the testimonies of religious superiors to confirm the 
truth of the last statement. After witnessing a most 
disagreeable incident resulting from feminism, the 
writer appealed to very high ecclesiastical authority ex- 
pressing his regret and surprise that Catholic America 
does not conform to the encyclical on “The Christian 
Education of Youth”, which explicitly says: ‘False 
also, and harmful to Christian education is the so-called 
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method of coeducation. This too, by many of its sup- 
porters, is founded upon naturalism and the denial of 
original sin; but by all, upon a deplorable confusion of 
ideas that mistakes a leveling promiscuity and equality 
for the legitimate association of the sexes.” 

The official answer with which the writer was honored 
was based on the unconvincing argument that Catho- 
lics in the United States are too poor to provide separate 
schools for boys and girls. The example of many 
poorer countries is a convincing rebuttal of our excuse 
for feminism in our schools. May not feminism ac- 
count for the mounting wave of sexual disorders and 
divorces even among Catholics? 

B. Athleticism. By athleticism the writer means the 
pagan deification of the physical athlete, of the hero 
of the basketball court, of the football field, of the box- 
ing ring for whom we spend undue sums of money which 
should be used for the physical training of all and not a 
reduced group of students. The athletic idol is rarely 
prominent in scholastic achievement; he is often the 
physical, the intellectual, and moral victim of a civiliza- 
ation reminiscent of the gladiatorial games of pagan 
Rome. 

C. Sensualism. Sensualism may be defined as an 
excessive love of the pleasures of the senses. Due to 
the wealth of the land, even working families may en- 
joy comforts which are denied to families of the same 
rank in other countries. These happy economic cir- 
cumstances are no excuse for not training Catholic 
youth in the spirit of penance and mortification. 
Our people should be reminded that the Catholic 
way of life is the way of the cross; that it is not enough 
to deprive ourselves of candy and shows during Lent, 
but that we must ever be ready to carry in the spirit of 
Christ the burdens of life and ever be ready to expiate 
our failing by self-imposed mortifications. Then the 
life of the great saints, of the great heroes of penance, 
will appear not only reasonable but glorious and worthy 
of imitation. Thus we will steel their will that they may 
be willing and ready to encounter victoriously the great 
trial of life when they have received a powerful infusion 
of divine grace, the true heavenly adrenalin. 

D. Conformism. No less an authority than Adler 
is accusing American Catholics of the sin of conform- 
ism. In one of his addresses before the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association he reminded his audience of the 
great educational principles whose perennial value has 
been abandoned by many Catholic educators to follow 
the fads of modernistic education. Most of us who 
have been waylaid by the ever-changing fads, prejudices, 
and vagaries of educational dreamers, are ready to con- 
fess our errors and to return to the solid and basic edu- 
cational principles laid ddwn in our “rules.” May we 
cease to be “trailers” and revive the educational tradi- 
tions of the great medieval master-minds. Let us re- 
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study these old traditions basic to human nature and 
adapt them to present-day conditions. 

E. Worship of Riches and Success. From the pio- 
neering experiences and success of our forefathers we 
have inherited a great admiration for the self-made 
man, and for the successful rich; as a consequence we 
have lost the Gospel respect and love for the poor, the 
aged, and weak. Even our Catholic schools do not 
bring out the nobility of the poor and suffering who 
occupy a prominent and noble place in the mystical 


body of Christ. 
(IV) The Causes 


The causes of any evil are commonly multiple; 
some are evident, others are hidden and at times un- 
suspected. Hence, we do not claim to know all the 
causes which are endangering the spirit of Christ in our 
Catholic schools. Besides the wave of paganism which 
rages over the surface of the earth, we may mention 
the following: (a) the loss of practical faith in many 
Catholic homes which, instead of codperating with the 
schools destroy their influence by unwise criticism and 
worse example; (b) our efficient and enthusiastic 
teachers are few, unappreciated, and unhonored even 
by those who should be their mentors and guides. 

Let these three causes of the loss of Christian spirit in 
our Catholic schools suffice to activate our zeal in cor- 
recting them. 


(V) The Remedies 


Our criticism of our school system has not come out 
of a sore and discontented temper. The last para- 
graphs of this essay are used to suggest some of the rem- 
edies by which the whole Christ of the Gospel may be 
reintroduced in our Catholic schools. 

Let the bishops, the priests, the Religious and the 
laity join together in an intense, nation-wide campaign 
to fill the novitiates of our brotherhoods and sisterhoods 
with worthy, zealous, intelligent and promising recruits. 
Let these young novices be filled with the spirit of their 
rules; let them develop that personality which attracts 
and wins souls. Let them receive the best religious and 
secular education that is available; let their minds and 
hearts be broadened by observing and reading what is 
done in Catholic countries for the promotion of Cath- 
olic education. 

Let us use the processes of C.Y.E.C. to bring our 
students to Christ; let us study and teach the modern 
ideas on the liturgy and the mystical body of Christ; 
let us follow up and organize our graduates in Catholic 
Action groups, that they may not only keep the spirit of 
Christ, but radiate it in their mi/ieu. 

Many other means could be and will be suggested by 
our educational leaders, but the few we have mentioned 
cannot fail to reintroduce the complete spirit of Christ 
in our Catholic schools. 
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By Sister Mary GENEVIEVE 
St. Aloysius Academy, Fersey City, New Fersey 


« 


Sister Canice,” read the will, “our sincere 
gratitude for the knowledge and love of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass which she instilled in us in 
our junior year.” 

High school seniors often betray a far more acute 
sense of values than we pedagogues are keen enough 
to recognize in them. The girls, for instance, who, 
through their representatives, signed the class will 
embodying this tribute to Sister Canice, are not unlike 
countless other students who, given inspiring teachers, 
are eager to thank them in their “last will and testa- 
ment” for priceless things that come with knowledge. 
Who of us, who try to bring home to our students the 
mystery of the undying sacrifice, would not rejoice at 
such appreciation? Why, we should almost feel like 
saying to reverend mother, “Mother, may I sing my 
‘Nunc dimittis’ as a teacher!’ (We are wise enough 
to know that we shall hardly be ever ready to sing the 
canticle as far as our complete career is concerned— 
sanctity is so steeply rugged a road!) 


Checking Profoundest Convictions on Mass 


Perhaps we had better check our profoundest con- 
victions on the Mass. Are we agreed on the following 
points? First, the Mass is our very life. I mean that 
in every Mass which we coéffer with the priest we do 
what Christ does (in the divine economy the present 
tense is accurate—the Mass is the undying Sacrifice of 
Christ); namely, offer ourselves through Christ to 
God, and all day long we live the Christ-life of obedi- 
ence to our heavenly Father’s will. Secondly, the Mass 
explains and is the fountainhead of everything in 
regenerated life in God’s redemptive scheme, that is to 
say, the sacraments and prayer and all grace-giving 
means are possible only because of Christ’s Mass. 
Lastly, just as Christ’s earthly life is not to be disassoci- 
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ated from His crucifixion, for, as Father Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp., has so beautifully pointed out in his book, 
In the Likeness of Christ, every moment of Christ’s 
earthly life was sacrificial, not merely the moments of 
His long agony and death on the cross, so also every 
moment of our daily life should be informed with the 
spirit of our daily Mass, namely, the spirit of Christlike 
sacrifice. Granting these fundamental concepts, we 
proceed now to the question that gives us pause yearly 
as we begin anew our instructions on the Mass: 
How shall we teach the Mass so that our students will 
realize that it is the most important thing in their lives? 

We approach the subject of the Mass with much the 
same trepidation, of course, as Moses did the burning 
bush. The ground is holy—holy! irrespective of the 
level at which we are teaching. For purposes of clarity, 
I shall confine this paper to a consideration of the 
upper high school level. 


Knowledge Is Essential 


Following the Thomistic principle that one can not 
love unless one has a knowledge of the object to be 
loved, a teacher who is presenting the Mass will say 
to her students, “All things being equal, your love of 
the Mass will be in proportion to your knowledge of 
the Mass.” And she will forthwith use all available 
material in her effort to have her students know the 
Mass. Desire to know the Mass is half the work of 
teaching it. Students can be led to this desire by being 
given the most attractive material first. One teacher 
told her pupils that, if they would purchase the little 
pamphlet, My Mind Wanders, by Father John P. 
Delaney, S.J., they would give themselves a treat. 
This pamphlet, with its sequel, My Mind Still Wanders, 
is probably the most interestingly written study of the 
Mass thus far produced for the layman. It is cast in 
the form of a dialogue between a priest and his parish- 
ioner, Bill. Try as he will, Bill’s mind wanders at 
Mass, and he confesses this to the priest. 
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“My ears wriggle but I don’t brag about it,’” retorts 
the priest, who assures Bill that mind-wandering 
is a common failing until one has steeped oneself in the 
significance of the Mass-action. He then poses the 
question, “What do you think Our Lady and St. John 
and St. Mary Magdalen were doing on Calvary as 
Christ hung there on the cross?” 

“They were compassionating Him, their whole souls 
occupied with His terrible death for love of men. 
That’s the way we should be at Mass. That’s ‘making 
present the death of Our Lord,’ as Father Benedict 
Bradley, O.S.B., defined the Mass in his splendid 
pamphlet, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. One can not 
be distracted if one schools oneself to live on Calvary 
with Our Lady at each Holy Mass. 

Observation of your students as they ponder the 
pamphlet, particularly when they reach the explanation 
of the Canon, will surprise you. Young Joan, A- 
student and “‘all-American” type, lifted tear-filled eyes 
to the classroom crucifix when, during the study of the 
pamphlets, she heard her teacher repeat the phrase, 
“making present the death of Our Lord.” It was no 
histrionics on Joan’s part; it was sudden growth in 
awareness of earth’s greatest mystery—a God dying 
for me! It was knowledge that she did not have 
before. I don’t mean to say that our Joans are reaching 
junior year in high school minus a knowledge of the 
Mass. Indeed they are not! I mean that what is 
true of adults is true of our Joans—they can increase 
tremendously a latent knowledge by continued reading 


and study of the Mass. Ask them to study their atten- 
tiveness (or lack of it) next time they participate with 
the priest and see if theirs coincides with Bill’s. Then 
ask them to apply Father Delaney’s advice at their 
next Mass and note its effects on their praying of it. 


Current Material Has Greater Appeal 


Another point worth noting is the almost verbatim 
reproduction of this pamphlet material that students 
are capable of giving. Students can be serious about 
the sublime—nay, they want to be; for the baptized 
soul gravitates towards the highest good if only some- 
one presents the highest good to him after the manner 
of Our Blessed Lord teaching His apostles—in a way 
he can understand. Mr. Frank Sheed, cofounder of 
the Catholic publishing house of Sheed and Ward, says 
that the truths of Christianity need to be retold every 
twenty-five years in timely idiom. An interesting 
thesis, that, and the success of Sheed and Ward pub- 
lications seems to throw much weight on Mr. Sheed’s 
side. But the experience of our best teachers of religion 
proves that current material on the ancient truths 
makes for greater appeal to students than does the dry- 
as-dust fare that has been used so much in the past. 
So we give them The Queen’s Work pamphlets on the 
Mass, Our Sunday Visitor columns (Mary Faith 
Baldwin’s is excellent and is usually devoted to the 
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Mass), Paulist press pamphlets, as well as those al- 
ready indicated in this article. We supplement this 
material with instructions based on a thorough knowl- 
edge (on our part) of the great books on the Mass, like 
Father Parsch’s The Liturgy of the Mass, Father Dun- 
ney’s The Mass, and Father Delaney’s priceless We 
Offer Thee, which first appeared in “The Word” column 
of the national weekly America. Indispensable, too, 
is the National Liturgical Conference, 1941, for the 
splendid papers contained therein on all phases of the 
Holy Sacrifice. Gihr’s great book on the Mass will 
always be standard and therefore always within reach 
of the wise teacher. 

Fancy Margaret, sixteen years old, personable, not 
by any teacher’s standards “angelic,” objecting vehe- 
mently to the suggestion of Father Cyril Martindale, 
S.J., and other eminent ecclesiastics that the Mass, or 
part of it, be said in the vernacular. The suggestion 
came in the course of pamphlet-study. There was a 
storm. “But Sister,” wailed Margaret, “the Mass is 
so different from anything else we have; it has been 
said all these centuries in Latin; there’s no need of it; 
besides, people can use the vernacular translation that 
is usually in missals for lay use, or they can learn 
enough Latin to use the Latin (Margaret thanks God 
for her English translation !)—these, and a dozen other 
reasons popped out from Margaret who was now al- 
most breathless with indignation. As a final “‘argu- 
ment” she flung out, “It doesn’t seem right, Sister!” 
Her teacher tactfully refrained from mention, at this 
point, of Eastern liturgies and the many languages 
in which the Mass is said, lest confusion be worse con- 
founded. Another day for opening the door to study 
of the Church’s great liturgies! 

And we think our students are not greatly concerned 
about the constantly recurring miracle of the Holy 
Sacrifice. We can not measure with anything like 
accuracy the effects of our teaching of religion, nor can 
we tell with mathematical precision how profoundly 
young souls are stirred to love of God through study of 
the Mass. We do know, though, that the grace of 
God works wondrously and that the spiritual and 
moral “loves” of an enthusiastic teacher are contagious 
where her students are concerned, so that a teacher who 
is consumed more and more with a great love of Holy 
Mass, one for whom the Mass has become her “dis- 
traction,” so to speak, inasmuch as her mind constantly 
reverts to it in free moments, and in so far as it occupies 
a prominent place in her reading and meditation, is apt 
to beget a much keener, holier, more lasting response 
from her pupils. Truly, such a teacher“... . has her 
hour as she sits in her high-backed chair, with the 
wide, adoring eyes of youth upon her there” (with 
apologies to Father Leonard Feeney for changing 
the pronouns in his poem), and she knows that if they 
learn this lesson they will have learned she great lesson 
of life, for life can be seen rightly only through the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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By THe Rev. T. C. SrEKMANN 
St. Henry's Church, East St. Louis, Illinois 


maeent small Catholic high schools have no special 
provision for student counseling and make no 
pretense at offering counseling service. They cannot 
afford to hire and pay a competent counselor. The 
teachers have enough to do as it is without taking on 
any additional work, such as systematic counseling. 

If anyone might be expected to give counsel it is 
the religion teacher. Very often, however, those en- 
gaged to teach the religion courses are professedly 
qualified to teach subjects other than religion and man- 
age the religion class somewhat as a side line. Then 
too, the teacher or teachers of religion may be recruited 
from the priests of the parish or neighborhood, who 
have enough parish or other work to keep them busy, 
and to whom the teaching of religion in the high school 
is just another duty tacked on to an already busy sched- 
ule. It is all too true, and regrettable, that there are 
many high schools in which the religion course is not 
given due attention, mainly because those appointed to 
teach religion have so many other duties that they can- 
not give it the undivided attention which it deserves. 

Granted that the condition is such, the priest or other 
person called upon to teach religion in the Catholic high 
school should be concerned to give as effective a course 
as he possibly can. Precisely because there are certain 
handicaps surrounding his work, he must by his meth- 
ods of teaching supply for other defects that come from 
the unavoidable difficulties of his position. One way to 
make sure that the teaching of religion will be effective 
is to combine with it a certain amount of counseling. 


What Counseling Is 


Counseling may be defined as the attempt to lead 
students to get the most out of life by taking advantage 
of the opportunities available. Educational counseling 
is concerned with the choice of proper courses to obtain 
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a suitable and integrated education. Vocational coun- 
seling would lead the student into the type of work 
adapted to his interests and abilities. Other types of 
counseling would endeavor to correct personality dis- 
orders, to establish wholesome social relationships. 
Here we are concerned mainly with what might be 
called religious or moral guidance. 

Many modern educators like to regard counseling and 
guidance as more or less synonymous terms. Guidance 
is perhaps the broader term and connotes somewhat less 
of the professional. The counseling given by the home- 
room teacher would probably be called guidance, while 
the term counseling would more aptly be applied to the 
work of the professional counselor. Yet both mean 
roughly the same, and are often used interchangeably. 

As for educational or vocational guidance, the stu- 
dent of the small Catholic high school will get this from 
his subject teachers. They will know his capacities and 
aptitudes. They will be able to advise him how to 
direct his talents. Nor will any elaborate testing pro- 
gram be needed to reach valid judgments when the 
student is personally well known. Much of the coun- 
seling done in a large school is necessitated by the very, 
fact that the student is veritably lost amid the vastness 
of the whole structure. The wide variety of courses, 
the seemingly limitless possibilities of choices, and the 
complexity of goals, make counseling more necessary 
for the student of the large school than for the student 
of the small school. 


Counseling in the Small Catholic High School 


Can counseling be given in the ordinary small Cath- 
olic high school? Yes, it can be given, and very effec- 
tively, in connection with the teaching of religion. 

We should not feel that counseling is actually lacking 
in the small high school. As a matter of fact, it is quite 
true that many a student in the small, supposedly 
handicapped, Catholic high school receives relatively 
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more, and more effective counseling than does‘many a 
student in a large high school which has elaborate pro- 
vision for systematic counseling. In dealing with 
human beings who, while they are very much alike are 
still diversified, large numbers will ever remain a handi- 
cap. Even the laudable attempt to break down the 
large school population into small units can never 
entirely destroy certain mass production features. The 
small school is saved many of the bad features that 
follow from the unwieldiness of large groups. The 
closer contact of administrator and teacher with the 
pupil, and the better knowledge of the pupil that ob- 
tains in a small school tend to eliminate the need for 
much of the organized counseling from the very start. 
And while we recognize likewise the many advantages 
that are to be found only in a very large school, we need 
not feel that the absence of some of the facilities of the 
large school in the small one are really defects. A 
small school does not require so much counseling service 
as does a large school, and surely cannot be considered 
inadequate for not having what it really does not need. 

But even in the small high school there is need for 
some counseling. All students need religious and moral 
guidance. In the small Catholic high school probably 
no one is in a better position to give this type of counsel- 
ing than the teacher of religion. 


Religion Teacher Can Take Initiative 


Religion as a subject in high school is different from 
most other subjects in this: that it is not something 
merely to be learned but something to be lived. The 
religion class is a failure if it merely imparts knowledge 
about the truths of religion. It should inculcate atti- 
tudes and appreciations that carry over into the living 
of life. In a Catholic school where there is no provision 
for organized counseling the teacher of religion can take 
the initiative to make the religion class something of a 
guidance class. While sticking to the syllabus or pro- 
gram as outlined and prescribed by the school or school 
system, the religion teacher can turn all the matter into 
workable religion. This emphasis on religion to be 
lived will orient the course toward group guidance. 
The students will be led to see the value of living accor- 
ding to the demands of true religion—which is the equiv- 
alent of being given group guidance or counseling. 

Living one’s life in a complex world is a complex 
problem that needs help. The religion teacher is in an 
excellent position to give that help in the form of group 
religious guidance by making the whole course some- 
thing of a vehicle for religious and moral counseling. 
Even the supposedly dogmatic aspects of religion should 
be taught in their moral frame of reference. Creed and 
commandments go hand in hand. We are to do be- 
cause of the implications of what we believe. Religion, 
properly presented, is certainly more than a catalogue 
of beliefs and prohibitions. Correct action follows from 
a correct attitude toward God and the things of faith. 
The commandments, while something to be known and 
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understood, are so much idle knowledge if not kept. 
The means of grace are sterile things unless used. 

We can feel reasonably sure that almost any modern 
teacher of religion consciously or unconsciously does give 
considerable group guidance of a religious and moral 
nature. Certainly a priest, whose ministry is to save 
souls, will take frequent occasion to inculcate living 
religion. Certainly too the religious sister or brother 
will not stop at imparting mere knowledge. The very 
fact that these religious men and women have dedicated 
themselves to the cause of Catholic education indicates 
that they are interested in forming the Catholic char- 
acter of their charges. Also the lay teacher of religion 
is inspired by a notion of the apostolate of making youth 
into better Christians; otherwise he or she would not 
likely have entered into or remained in the field of 
Catholic education. 

But the further question now is, Can the teacher of 
religion in a Catholic high school give individual coun. 
seling, and if so how? 

Although the school or school system makes no pro. 
vision for individual counseling, it is well within the 
province of the teacher of religion to give it. No one 
can reasonably object to the giving of prudent advice, 
or of aiding a student to make a decision that will be for 
the good of the individual, and consequently of the 
school and the community. 


Suggestions for Individual Counseling 


Here are some practical suggestions for the religion 
teacher that will enable him or her to give valuable 
individual counseling. While what is said is suggested 
for the benefit of the teacher who teaches in a small 
Catholic high school which does not have a formal 
counseling program, still these suggestions will not be 
without some usefulness to any teacher of religion in 
any school, indeed to the Catholic teacher of any sub- 
ject in even a public high school: 

At the beginning of the semester have each student of 
the class fill out a file card with information concerning 
his home, address, telephone number, parents, previous 
schools, and interests. This will give you a readily 
available record of the student, without your having to 
consult the school’s records, at least in most cases. It 
is particularly useful to the priest who comes in just ta 
teach religion and who has no other connection with the 
school or its administration. 

Upon occasion give written exercises in connection 
with class work that call for autobiographical details or 
experiences. These papers will give you a pretty good 
idea of the thoughts, ideals, and abilities of the students. 

It will not take you long to know which students 
suffer from some personality disorder, or which have a 
particular talent or interest. In fact, make it a point 
from the very beginning of the semester to know the 
students. Particular effort to remember their names 
and to remember essential information about each one 
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will enable you more quickly to know them and to know 
and understand their problems. 

Often give the students written work to do in class. 
This will give you the opportunity to walk about the 
room, to direct their work personally, and above all to 
drop a word of individual counseling, now here, now 
there. Your counseling will seem so natural and so 
much a part of the class work that it will not even be 


recognized for what it really is. But it will do a world 
of good. 


Comments on Exercise Papers Have Profound Effect 


Another effective way to give individual counseling 
is to write comments on the exercise papers that you 
return to the students. The teacher who is pressed for 
time will, of course, not give voluminous written work 
that requires hours of time for correcting. The wise 
teacher will give little home work, but will make it 
count. He or she will return it to the student carefully 
corrected. It is astounding to see what a profound 
effect a remark written on a paper makes upon the stu- 
dent. Do not be surprised if you can find exercise 
papers saved by students for many months—saved be- 
cause of some brief comment that you wrote on those 
papers. A single piece of advice written in red pencil 
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on a returned exercise paper may well make a lasting 
impression on the student. He may remember it for 
life. The returning of corrected papers is a most effec- 
tive incentive for securing interest in classwork. And 
if your brief comments take the form of individual coun- 
seling you can wield a great influence for good in mould- 
ing the character of the student. 

At times it may be possible to stop a student in the 
corridor before or after class and speak a few pointed 
though informal words that will convey much guidance. 

In some instances the teacher of religion may find it 
possible to invite a boy or several boys to accompany 
him on a trip, or to a game, or to help with some work or 
activity, and use the occasion to impart counseling. A 
telephone call concerning classwork or homework may 
serve the same purpose. 

Individual counseling given under the circumstances 
mentioned above may be even more effective than that 
given in regular counseling procedure. 

Our Catholic high school students need counseling. 
The religion teacher can see that they get it. He or 
she can easily impart group guidance in the ordinary 
course of the class. He or she can give individual coun- 
seling by making an effort to know the students, and 
then in a variety of ingenious ways reach each student 
individually, personally, and informally. 
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By tHE Rev. Tuomas J. Quictey, M.A., Px.D. 


11 Tunnel Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


HIS is the first and introductory article to a series 

which proposes to describe the features of an effec- 
tive school health program, and the importance of its 
place in general education. The series is prompted by 
the fact that many Catholic educators seem to re- 
gard the physical health and safety of children as a mat- 
ter of little concern. To them health education is a 
modern educational “frill” bearing no relation to the 
classical traditions of the Catholic past. Either they 
do not know, or they ignore the fact, that Catholic 
philosophy and theology is replete with warrants for 
the inclusion of health education in the curriculum of 
the common school. 


Pastors Included among Educators 


Among educators enjoying jurisdiction over Catholic 
schools are principals, pastors, and the school superin- 
tendents. This, and subsequent articles of the series 
are directed to their attention. Pastors are included 
among educators, not only because they participate in 
the teaching function of the Church, but also because 
they are the administrators of the individual parochial 
schools. On their shoulders must fall the final praise or 
blame for the work done in those schools. The effect- 
iveness or ineffectiveness of any parish school almost 
always depends upon the pastor’s awareness of his own 
Position and responsibility in relation to the needs of his 
children. Many pastors fail to recognize that they 
have an obligation, binding in conscience, to the chil- 
dren, their parents, and the State, demanding that prop- 
er physical safeguards be established for all the chil- 
dren they accept in their schools. They neglect to 
make provision for sanitation, proper cleaning, heating, 
and ventilation, and never check the adequacy of health 
instruction. 

Perhaps Catholic school superintendents generally 
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acknowledge that health education deserves a respect- 
able place in the curriculum, but many of them make. 
little or no effort to carry out specific plans in this area 
of instruction. There are principals who regard health 
and safety as a stepchild among the older subjects, and 
who assign to it completely inadequate time in the 
schedule. 

A complete education involves the physical, mental, 
and moral development of the child. We have fre- 
quently labeled public education incomplete because it 
ignores moral training. If we ignore the physical as- 
pect of the child’s development, we are equally guilty 
of offering an incomplete education. The Council of 
Baltimore, which placed upon parents the obligation of 
sending their children to Catholic schools, excused them 
from that obligation when the local Catholic school 
was offering an education not comparable to that offered 
by the public school in the same community. The 
Council stated that Catholic schools must be scholz 
haud inferiores to the public schools. It further de- 
creed that bishops could grant permission to parents to 
send children to public schools, first, if there was no 
Catholic school in the parish, and secondly, if the 
Catholic school was inferior in any essential aspect to 
the public school. Since the parents are obliged before 
God to guard and nourish the physical health of their 
children, a bishop may grant them permission to enroll 
these children in a public school, if the Catholic school 
environment is a hazard to their health, or if the 
Catholic school program completely neglects the physi- 
cal care and growth of the child. This may come as a 
surprise to many pastors, but it is the accepted inter- 
pretation of the Council’s decrees. Subsequent articles 
will point out the warrants in Catholic philosophy and 
theology for the inclusion of health education. 


Physical Health High in Scale of Human Values 
While physical health is not synonymous with 
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happiness, it is listed so high in the scale of human 
values that it has always been one of man’s most serious 
concerns. From prehistoric times down through all the 
ancient and modern civilizations, human ingenuity 
has striven to set up barriers against death and disease, 
and to adopt measures designed to protect man against 
crippling and weakening defects. The health of citi- 
zens has always been a responsibility of government. 
Legal enactments have been directed towards safe- 
guarding the community from known dangers or 
plagues, and towards the positive encouragement and 
guidance of healthful living. The nature and extent of 
this health legislation has been largely dependent upon 
the philosophy of the times and the people enacting it. 
Where intense nationalism prevailed there was an exag- 
gerated emphasis placed on physical health and 
strength, arising from pride of race, anxiety for security, 
or the will to conquest. The reasons adduced and the 
methods adopted for national health by pre-Christian 
peoples were designed rather to safeguard the nation, 
than from any concern for the individual. Pagan na- 
tions advocated the destruction of weak members. The 
worth of the individual is a Christian concept. In the 
modern Christian democratic nations the motives 
underlying health legislation have arisen more from the 
desire to afford all citizens an equal opportunity for 
happiness than from any notion of nationalistic pride. 

The attention given by nations to the health of chil- 
dren has also been largely dependent on their basic 
philosophies. Weak autocratic states have usually 
neglected it. Strong, ambitious autocracies have 
nourished it to supply their fighting forces. Weak 
democracies have neglected it, either being unable or 
unwilling to establish the equalities guaranteed in 
their constitutions. Strong democracies, not only for 
the sake of the state’s security, but also because they 
truly desired to guarantee equality, have had a deep 
concern for the health and physical development of all 
citizens. And children are citizens, the most valu- 
able resources of any nation. 


War and Peace Times Require Healthy Citizens 


When war threatens and a civilian army needs to be 
recruited, the importance of a robust, healthy manhood 
and womanhood is highlighted in the thinking of a 
nation. Agitation for more physical training and for 
more efficient departments of health arises from the 
discovery that Jarge numbers of young men are unfit 
for military service. We have witnessed this phenome- 
non on the occasion of the two world wars in which our 
country has engaged. Conditions which forced the re- 
jection of thousands of men should not prevail in any 
nation concerned about its own future, and particularly 
not in the United States, since we boast an ambition 
to offer greater equality and happiness to our people 
than ever before imagined. 

While the need for greater attention to health legis- 
lation is activated by military necessity, it is nonethe- 
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less real for peace-time living. America is a nation ded. 
icated to peace. It is not moved to adopt policies of 
a permanent nature, if these serve only warlike aims or 
national imperialism. However, it is dedicated to the 
task of offering equal opportunity for a full, happy, and 
free life. Its permanent policies do demand that every 
citizen have an equal chance to develop his native abili- 
ties to a point where he can efficiently serve his fellow- 
men in normal, peace-time pursuits. But the very de- 
fects, physical, mental, or emotional, which render men 
unfit for military service, also lessen their opportunities 
in the business, professional, or scientific worlds. The 
realization of the American ideal demands that ade- 
quate measures be taken to keep us a healthy people. 

The medical sciences and social welfare services have 
made outstanding progress against pain and debili- 
tating sickness. While a Utopia of physical supermen 
can never be expected, steps can surely be taken 
to make available to all citizens everywhere the results 
of such research and discoveries. To do less would be 
to sabotage a fundamental principle of American de- 
mocracy, not to mention the all-too-patent fact that 
our national security still needs bolstering. 


Health Program Must Begin with Children 


Any program to promote the general health of citi- 
zens must begin with the children. “As the twig is 
bent, the tree inclines” is an old, trite but nonetheless 
true saying. Deformities and physical defects of adults 
usually can be traced to faulty early development in 
the child. Poor nourishment, improper care in time of 
sickness, bad health habits of eating and sleeping, and 
deforming accidents are childish experiences serving to 
debilitate our adult health problems. Added to this 
is the necessity of developing in citizens, during their 
formative years, a health and safety consciousness, 
which will guarantee a larger measure of individual 
happiness and a greater collective vigor. The school, 
therefore, has a serious obligation to include a complete 
program of health education. We shall see in this 
series of articles that such a program has many and 
varied ramifications. None of them is impossible of 
achievement, if educators will tackle the problem with 
a will to do something besides talk. 

While, generally speaking, there has been a great im- 
provement in the health of the school-aged child in re- 
cent years, there are still features of the program com- 
pletely neglected; and there are still far too many 
schools devoid of any program whatever. Catholic 
schoolmen have frequently noted the inadequacy of 
health education in Catholic schools, but all too fre- 
quently have done nothing about it. Lack of financial 
support and a refusal on the part of public agencies to 
supply certain medical services has been offered by 
some Catholic schools as an excuse for neglecting the 
entire program. Parts of the program cost no more 
than reading or arithmetic, and there is no real excuse 
for excluding them from the child’s school experiences. 
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In fact the absence of the essential features of the health 
education must be considered a matter of conscience to 
principal, pastor, and superintendent. : 
A child must live to serve God, and he must live to 
serve his country. The more efficiently he lives the 
better he serves both God and nation. The sounder 
his health the more likely he is to live virtuously. Cath- 
olic philosophy and the teachings of the Church de- 
mand that we care for our bodies; and a school which 


neglects to teach children the importance of this obli- 
gation is remiss in its duty to the child, to the State, 
and to the Church. It is idle to have children learn 
that the Fifth Commandment requires them to take 
proper care of their own life and health, while no guid- 
ance is given them in forming health habits, and 
everything in their school environment is inimical to 
good health. 


Role of Religion in Education and Life 


O intelligent and serious-minded person can deny 
that the estrangement of education from religion 

has worked havoc and caused untold harm to society. 
Witness the filth in current literature; the turpitude 
and obscenity of public entertainment, be it on the 
stage, on the screen, or over the air; the lack of in- 
terest of employer in the employee and vice versa, their 
disregard of mutual obligations as well as of their ob- 
ligations to the third party, which is society; the ap- 
palling rate of divorce; religious indifference, evidenced 
by the fact that half the population has no church affili- 
ation; secularism, which prescinds from God and 
places all goodness in the natural; the substitution of 
humanitarianism for religion and of philanthropy for 


charity; the astounding rise in juvenile delinquency, 


etc., etc. Is this a Christian civilization? Is it an ex- 
aggeration to say that society is playing the dishonor- 
able rdle of dragging down the individual into its own 
corruption, instead of sustaining him and building him 
up by the proper environment? Only religion in edu- 
cation and in our everyday social life can correct such 
an unfortunate state of affairs. 

Take religion out of education, and you have edu- 
cation withoyt a soul. Aye, and you will find it be- 
times without a conscience, without integrity. 

It is well then that the student himself grasp the na- 
ture of education, and that he realize the indispensable 
réle that religion plays in education as well as in his en- 
tire life. Likewise, it is equally important that he be 
mindful of the admonition made by St. James in his 
epistle as we read it in the New Testament: “Be ye 
doers of the word and not hearers only.” (James 1, 
22). That is, our lives must conform to our faith. The 
very fact that the soul is made to the image and like- 
ness of God demands that man live after the divine 
pattern, always, and consistently, and sincerely. 
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No high social position, no amount of riches excuses 
any man from the practice of religion. Amusing indeed 
is the picture of the man who has been so adroit in 
amassing a fortune and climbing the social ladder, or 
even an intellectual ladder, but who is unable to climb 
the spiritual ladder, and disdains to practice religion. 
Amusing? Yes. But it is also a sad commentary on 
the dignity and rational nature of man, that he cannot 
be gentleman enough to give to God that which is His 
due. 

In 1869, two French gentlemen paid a visit to an 
Arabian emir. They desired above all to hear him con- 
firm the following report: One day, while he was 
dealing with a French general about the conditions of 
an armistice, the French general was to have said to 
him, “I swear to you before God that it will be so,” and 
the emir was to have replied: “I prefer to your word 
that of the priest who is in the party, for I have never 
seen you adore, or pray to God, whom you say you take 
as a witness.” 

When these words were interpreted for the emir, he, 
shaking their hands, said to them: “It is perfectly true, 
it was at Tafna. And I am, as then, more and more 
convinced of the truth of this proverb of the sage: 
When one is not faithful to the practices of religion, 
one is not faithful to his neighbor.” Touched beyond 
words by this faithful and frank declaration, the gentle- 
men requested the emir kindly to write this sentence, 
which epitomized so well his life. Whereupon he re- 
turned to them their visiting cards upon which he had 
written the sentence and graciously signed his name— 
Most ReEveRrEND H. T. Kionowsk1, D. D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Scranton, Pennsylvania, from a sermon on 
the occasion of the beginning of the second academic 
year, King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 21, 1947. 
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ENABLE the reader better to understand the 
importance and actual merit of the intended plan 

for the introduction of the Christian writers in the stand- 
ard Latin curriculum, I shall describe briefly, but 
adequately, the subject matter of the particular writers, 
and add, wherever possible, a critical evaluation of 
I shall preface the discussion with a 
glimpse in outline form of the suggested program: 


their merits. 


Type of 
Literature 


Philosophy 


History 


Biography 


Oratory 


Drama 


Epic 


Lyric 


Letters 


Pre-Christian 


Writers 
Cicero 


Livy 
Caesar 
Tacitus 


Tacitus 
Suetonius 


Cicero 


Plautus 
Terence 


Virgil 


Horace 
Catullus 


Cicero 
Pliny 


Christian 
Writers 


St. Ambrose 


St. Augustine 


St. Jerome 


Bede 


St. Gregory of Tours 
St. Victor of Vita 
St. Isidore of Seville 


Sulpicius Severus 


St. Jerome 
St. Gregory 


Sulpicius Severus 


Prudentius 


St. Augustine 


St. Ambrose 
St. Jerome 
Hroswitha 


St. Avitus 
Juvencus 
Prudentius 
Dracontius 
St. Ambrose 
Prudentius 
Paulinus 


St. Hilary of Poitiers 


St. Jerome 


St. Augustine 


St. Leo 
St. Gregory 


Paulinus 









Outline Not Meant to Be Exhaustive 


This outline is by no means meant to be exhaustive or 
all-inclusive. It is intended merely as a guide for fur- 
ther selection. With the exception of one or two 
writers, this outline treats those whose Latinity and 
classicism have been carefully and diligently analyzed 
by students and scholars in the form of doctoral dis- 
sertations and who have become recognized as out- 
standing stylists of the Christian era. 

The names listed here do not represent writers solely 
from the golden age of Christian Latin literature. 
There were writers before and after this outstanding 
period of Christian literature, just as in the pre-Chris- 
tian period, who actually attained a high degree of 
literary perfection. The golden age of Christian Latin 
literature, in its strict chronological limits of 313-461, 
is represented by eight writers, Saint Ambrose, Saint 
Hilary, Prudentius, and Paulinus, who won their fame 
in the field of poetic composition, and Saint Jerome, 
St. Augustine, St. Leo and Sulpicius Severus, in the 
field of prosaic compositions. In the so-called period 
of decline in Christian Latin literature, 416-636, St. 
Avitus, Dracontius, and Fortunatus enriched Christian 
literature with poetic compositions; Saint Victor of 
Vita, Saint Isidore of Seville, St. Gregory of Tours 
and Saint Gregory the Great, with the prosaic. I have 
taken the liberty of adding the names of Bede and 
Hroswitha to the list of famous Christian Latin writers. 

I repeat: This list is not meant to be all-inclusive and 
exclusive. It is selective in the sense that those writers 
in particular are treated who are perhaps better known 
and have already gained a reputation or some recog- 
nition in the halls of fame of Latin literature. The real 
value of Christian Latin literature lies not so much 
in the thought that it offers an adequate addition to 
ideas and truths expressed in pre-Christian literature. 
Its greatest value lies in the admission that it has com- 
pleted and crowned all the lessons that the philosophy 
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of antiquity has left.1_ This thought must be kept in 
mind in analyzing every field of endeavor represented 
in Christian Latin literature. After all, literature is 
neither good nor worth while, if it does not treat of the 
higher ideals of man’s existence and of his relationship 
not only with his fellow man but more so with his God 
and his dependence on this higher Being. In other 
words, literature must be religious. Any system of 
education that neglects such literature and refuses to 
acknowledge it is not a system of education, for it is in- 
complete and narrow. Let us not deceive ourselves 
and our students with the false, but current, notion or 
deification of the practical and the non-religious. 


Letters 


Here then we have a list of seventeen Christian 
writers whose talents in the field of literature, prose and 
poetry have been assigned to dusty library shelves, 
never read and enjoyed by the majority of Latin stu- 
dents and actually studied and analyzed by only a hand- 
ful of research scholars. Enough material could be 
assembled from the compositions of just these seven- 
teen Christian Latin writers to establish a magnificent 
list of best books for the Christian mind and Christian 
world. Many students in American colleges are now 
acquainted, more or less, with the names and works of 
such outstanding contributors to Latin literature as 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose and, possibly, 
Venerable Bede. But how many, even of these same 
students, have actually read in the original (or even in 
translation) any of the important works of these famous 
writers? 

In a Latin course devoted to the study of Latin let- 
ters, it would be profitable and wise to add the letters of 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome or St. Leo to those admirable 
ones of Cicero and Pliny. The Christian letters would 
be a natural and important supplement to the classi- 
cal outbursts of the latter. These letter writers, pre- 
Christian and Christian alike, have much in common: 
They all wrote personal and private letters for the main 
purpose of giving advice, admonishment, consolation, 
and instruction, or of explaining fundamental prin- 
ciples and concepts of human existence. Pre-Chris- 
tian thought and truth were obviously limited and re- 
stricted. It would be an assignment of interest and 
information to analyze these pre-Christian and Chris- 
tian letters and to realize the extent of the effect of 
the imposition of Christian revelation upon pre-Chris- 
tian thought and truth. 

I have already introduced into my course in Latin 
letters the correspondence of St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine; and the experience that I have gained has con- 
vinced me of the value and virtue of juxtaposing the 
classical pre-Christian and classical Christian writers. 
As with St. Jerome and St. Augustine, so with the other 


1 Cf. de Labriolle, Pierre, History and Literature of Christianity 
translated from the French by Herbert Wilson (New York, Knopf, 
1925), p. 32, quoting M. Corneille Jullian. 
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classical Christian writers. They were well acquainted 
with the pre-Christian Latin classics. Possessors of 
the true spirit of classical tradition, they inherited the 
genuine spirit of Roman “liberal conservatism” which 
taught them to see things in their entirety and to 
choose with a free and open mind the best that they 
had found in classical literature and add it to the en- 
tirety of the classical tradition. Like bees, these Chris- 
tian writers sought and returned every sweetness 
of effort in Latin literature to the beehive of classical 
tradition. This tradition, like the industry of the bees, 
goes on without interruption; and its supporters, like 
bees themselves, add to its reservoir their composi- 
tions written in the true spirit of classical Latinity. 
The classical tradition knows no chronological limits or 
boundaries. Like the Christian writers who did not 
hesitate to become acquainted with pre-Christian class- 
icism we, in turn, should not hesitate to become ac- 
quainted with Christian classicism. 


Philosophy 


Many a Latin class has derived a great deal of pleasure 
and enjoyment from the reading of Cicero’s philosophi- 
cal works, especially his De officiis (on duties). How 
much more complete would the picture be on duties and 
how much more enjoyable and profitable would the 
reading be if St. Ambrose’s De officiis, a classic that has 
been modelled after Cicero’s own work, were introduced 
into the Latin class! Cicero wrote a treatise of Roman 
morality; St. Ambrose produced in like fashion a trea- 
tise of Christian morality, and the result is the first syn- 
thesis of Christian morality produced by the West.? 
St. Ambrose borrowed much, externally and internally, 
from Cicero and his De officiis. In the first place, St. 
Ambrose copied the general framework and general 
divisions from Cicero. Even many of the ideas from 
the Stoic philosophy of the latter, such as the division 
of duties and the distinction between reason and pas- 
sion, were appropriated by the former. St. Ambrose 
did a great service to Christian literature by showing 
the way to assimilation into Christian morality of all 
that is excellent in pagan morality. 

I have singled out only one of the many philosophical 
works of Cicero and have used it primarily for the pur- 
pose of an example. The competent teacher in the 
Latin course could take other selections from Cicero’s 
philosophical library and work out very advantage- 
ously a codrdination between the pre-Christian Cicero 
and the Christian writers in the field of philosophy. 
The suggested plan must remain flexible; and its final 
adjustment would depend on the particular courses 
that were being taught in any particular school. The 
field of philosophy is the field in which the Christian 
writers did some of their best work. Practically every 
writer devoted his attention and effort to expounding 
theological and philosophical concepts. Christian phil- 


2 Cf. Tixeront, Handbook of Patrology (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1920), p. 237. 
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osophy is the main theme of Christian literature, for 
Christian philosophy was more a way of living than a 
theory for discussion. One could examine the moral 
and philosophical works of the Christian writers and 
find St. Ambrose’s De bono mortis and his De fuga szxc- 
uli, St. Augustine’s De deata vita and his De immortali- 
tate anime worthy examples to be placed alongside 
the famous philosophical masterpieces of Cicero, Sen- 
eca, and even Lucretius. 


History 


In the course dedicated to a study of the Latin his- 
torians, students are thrilled by Livy’s vivid and 
graphic narrative and descriptions of the struggles of the 
Romans to establish themselves in the western hemi- 
sphere of Europe and work out their destiny; Caesar 
furnishes many a pleasant and interesting moment to 
Latin students in his commentaries and notes on his 
campaigns in Gaul; Tacitus is studied very carefully, 
not only for his style of writing, but more so for the in- 
formation he supplies us regarding his own nation in 
general, and, in particular, the German peoples. Selec- 
tions could be chosen from a group of Christian his- 
torians to complete the consideration of classical history 
not only from the viewpoint of subject matter, but even 
from that of the historical perspective. Venerable 
Bede, one of the two writers who from a chronological 
viewpoint find themselves outside the limits of our two 
periods, is credited with the possession not only of a 
good Latin prose style but also of the instincts of a true 
historian.* Even some of the great pre-Christian 
Latin historians were lacking in a scientific historical 
attitude; for this reason they cannot be classified as 
high on that score as Venerable Bede. How profitable, 
therefore, for the acquisition of a better historical per- 
spective would be the reading and the study of the 
monumental historical work of Venerable Bede, whose 
Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation is world fa- 
mous and inspiring. What better supplement could 
one find to a Latin history course dealing with a dis- 
cussion of the histories of nations than the famous his- 
tory of the French written by St. Gregory of Tours, 
the so-called father of French history, whose work has 
been called ‘‘a landmark in European culture” and 
who has on other occasions been called the “Herodo- 
tus of the barbarians.””* 

We cannot disregard the achievements of St. Jerome 
in the field of historical composition. Even though 
much of St. Jerome’s Chronica is a translation of the 
Greek history of Eusebius of Caesarea, the final result 
of the work, nevertheless, is of great importance. St. 
Jerome translated simply the first part of Eusebius’ 
work in which he described the various chronological 
systems of the peoples of antiquity. But the real im- 
portance of the Chronica lies in the part in which St. 

* Cf. Harrington, K. P., Mediaeval Latin (Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 


1925), p. 81. 
‘ Tbid., p. 25. 
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Jerome inserts facts of general and Roman history and 
Roman literature and continues the chronicle of Euse- 
bius into the fourth century of the Christian era. St. 
Jerome’s chronicle is one of the most important histor- 
ical works of the Christian era and is very important 
for the study of historiography, for it has been “‘one of 
the fundamental books upon which all researches on the 
past of mankind have been based.” 

Other Christian writers composed chronicles on the 
style of St. Jerome’s. Sulpicius Severus, a representa- 
tive of the golden age of Christian literature, composed 
in two books of chronicles a summary of Jewish and 
Christian history, from the creation up to the year 400. 
It is no discredit to the genius of Severus to state that 
his chronicle is not what is known as scientific history. 
He wrote a type of popular history for popular con- 
sumption. In spite of this fact, the style of the books 
is polished and pleasant, and its composition is care- 
fully ordered.® 

St. Isidore of Seville’s chronicle on the History of the 
Kings and the Goths and others and St. Victor of Vita’s 
History of the Persecution of the Vandals in Africa would 
supply the Latin curriculum with enough material 
for a well-rounded course in Latin historical writing. 


Biography 


The most fascinating and pleasant biographical 
reading in the Latin curriculum, dealing with indi- 
viduals, is Tacitus’ splendid biography of his father-in- 
law, Agricola. I am sure that the various vit of the 
Christian writers, or the so-called Biographies of the 
Monks, written by such eminent writers as St. Jerome, 
St. Gregory of Tours and Sulpicius Severus would be an 
ideal and worth-while supplement to Latin biographical 
writing. The Lives of the Fathers make interesting and 
instructive reading in their description and narration 
of the attainment of the noble and the ideal by the 
saints of God. Even today various biographical 
sketches of the famous saints of the Church (Berna- 
dette, Catherine of Siena, Francis of Assisi) have be- 
come best sellers practically overnight. The lives of 
the saints would have a great appeal to the modern 
student in the Latin class because they are a little 
closer to him in thought and even experience than the 
lives of the famous men of pre-Christian times. The 
Lives of Sulpicius Severus have become the model and 
source of inspiration for similar books written by 
Paulinus of Nola, Gregory of Tours, and Fortunatus. 

Christian Latin literature can point with pride to the 
biography in verse written by one of its most talented 
poets, Prudentius. This outstanding Christian poet, 
who is most enthusiastically hailed as the Christian 
Virgil, and Horace, composed fourteen hymns in honor 
of the martyrdom of various saints. These hymns, 
called Peristephanon (‘‘on the crowns”) have been 
called his best performance. I cannot imagine any- 


5 de Labriolle, op. cit., p. 344. 
* Cf. Tixeront, op. cit., p. 244. 
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thing more inspiring and more interesting for the 
Latin curriculum than this beautiful combination in 
verse and prose. Prudentius is the greatest Christian 
poet of the fourth and fifth centuries’; and it is re- 
grettable that he has not been introduced into the 
Latin curriculum. The curious combination of the 
epic and the lyric in the Peristephanon of Prudentius 
has been praised in glorious phrases by the modern 
critics. It is a fascinating observation to follow the 
development of the pre-Christian biographical com- 
position into its Christian form of hagiography. 

The important historico-biographical work of Sue- 
tonius, De viris illustribus, an account of the lives of 
the great poets, historians, philosophers, and other 
men of Rome, an indispensable source of information 
for the study of Roman literary history, has been 
copied in form very successfully by several Christian 
writers, even in the matter of the title. The most 
important of these is St. Jerome’s De viris illustribus, 
which is the first essay that we possess on the history 
of Christian literature. It seems to me that it would 
be just as important in a Latin course, especially in a 
Catholic school, to read and study the various De 
viris illustribus of the Christian writers and become 
acquainted through first-hand information with the 
history of Christian Latin literature as it is to read 
the biographical accounts of the pre-Christian writers 
and become acquainted with pre-Christian literature. 


Oratory 


We do not possess much in Christian Latin literature 
that could correspond exactly to Cicero’s political 
orations as such; but we do possess sufficient examples 
of the sermons of the Fathers to indicate the mean- 
ing of true classical oratorical and rhetorical power. 
Several doctoral dissertations have been published by 
the Catholic University in Washington, D. C., on the 
stylistic considerations of the Christian writers. St. 
Augustine was an eloquent and a forceful speaker. 
From among the 363 authentic sermons of St. Augus- 
tine, a sufficient number could be chosen dealing with 
the lives of saints and martyrs and with various other 
subjects to form a representative group of Christian 
orations. St. Ambrose’s four funeral orations, the first 
we meet with in western ecclesiastical literature, would 
add much to a course in Latin orations. Many of the 
letters of the Christian writers, especially in the collec- 
tion of St. Jerome, are in reality funeral orations; 
and a goodly number could be selected to make it 
worth while to include them in a study devoted to 
Latin oratory. 


Drama 


Very few Latin students have been aware of the fact 
that Christian literature can boast of a feminine writer, 
perhaps the most famous of feminine representatives, 


7 Kuhnmuench, O. J., Early Christian Latin Poets (Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, 1929), p. 142. 
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not only in the pages of Christian literature, but even in 
that of the profane. She is the Benedictine nun Hros- 
witha of the tenth century, who won international fame 
as the celebrated composer of Latin comedies. It seems 
to me that a course dedicated to Latin comedy is indeed 
incomplete without some critical study in some form or 
other of these Christian comedies. There is a differ- 
ence, to be sure, in tone and subject matter in the plays 
of Plautus and Terence, on the one hand, and those of 
Hroswitha, on the other. In the one case, the phil- 
osophy is chiefly pre-Christian; in the other, Christian. 
Hroswitha was an admirer of Terence especially among 
the Latin writers of comedy, and she is said to have 
chosen him as her model. Even though the nun does 
not closely imitate her model, Terence, yet she does re- 
flect some of the spirit of Roman comedy’ that has 
made it loved by all students of the drama. Most 
critics are enthusiastic about Hroswitha and her 
comedies. Of the six written by the famous nun, the 
Sapientia, which deals with the martyrdom of Christians 
under the persecutions, is perhaps the best constructed 
and it is the one that has received the special praise 
of the commentators. In 1930 the one thousandth 
anniversary of the birth of Hroswitha was celebrated 
with impressive ceremonies in Gandersheim, Germany, 
the birthplace of the nun. The excellence of her com- 
edies won for her the epithet of the “German Ter- 
ence.” The comic Latin triad of Terence, Plautus 
and Hroswitha would indeed constitute an impressive 
and inspiring course in Latin comedy. The tone of 
moral edification found in Plautus’ Captivi would find a 
pleasant continuation in Hroswitha’s comedies. 


Epic 


The biblical poem of St. Avitus, the De /audibus Dei 
of Dracontius, the Gospel Epic of Juvencus and the 
Psychomachia of Prudentius wouid make a perfect 
complement to a Latin course in the Latin epic. The 
creation of St. Avitus, in 2,550 hexameter lines, dealing 
with the origin of sin in the world and treating the 
Mosaic history, is the most important product of the 
early Christian Latin poets in the field of biblical devel- 
opment.® 

The general tone of the subject matter in the epic of 
St. Avitus and that of Virgil is similar in a surprising 
manner. In the one, it is the story of the adventures 
and hardships of the Roman people; in the other, those 
of the Jewish nation. The pure and classical style of 
the poetry in the hexameter lines of St. Avitus’ biblical 
work would surely enliven immeasurably the interest 
and the spirit of the Latin course in Virgil’s epic. St. 
Avitus holds a prominent place in Christian epic. He 
is considered one of the most brilliant writers of his 
time; and his poem (a spiritual history) is the most re- 
markable that was inspired by the Book of Genesis in 
the fifth century.® 


® Kuhnmuench, op. cit., p. 348. 
® Cf. de Labriolle, op. cit., p. 485 ff. 








Dracontius’ famous epic on the goodness of God is, 
like most works of the Christian writers, didactic in na- 
ture. This work, a serious description of God’s good- 
ness towards men in the creation of the world, the In- 
carnation and the redemption, has been pronounced the 
most mature and the most attractive product of the 
early Christian Latin poets.” 

Prudentius has portrayed in truly epic style the 
struggle of the soil in his marvelous poem Psychomachia. 
This epopee dealing with the struggle of the forces of 
good and evil for the possession of the soul is quite 
Virgilian in its phraseology. In the Middle Ages it was 
by far the most popular of the poems of Prudentius. 
The Latin curriculum can ill afford to omit him from 
its list. It has been said of him that he almost realized 
the fusion of pre-Christian and Christian learnings, an 
accomplishment which the most brilliant of Christians 
of the first two centuries had always dreamed of with- 
out daring to acknowledge it.’ He is indeed not far 
short of deserving to be called a great poet. 

Juvencus and his Gospel epic have a distinct place in 
Christian epic. Christian literature had its real be- 
ginning with Juvencus; and his epic is the first of its 
kind in Christian literature. He was the first to try and 
put Christian ideas into a traditional, classical form. 
Juvencus, who chose Virgil as his epic model, tried to 
imitate him closely. The work has the weakness of all 
pioneer compositions; yet its excellence is attested by 
the fact that it was used as a textbook throughout the 
Middle Ages and was even quoted by grammars and 
dictionaries as an authority along with Cicero and Vir- 
gil.'? 


Lyric 


It is in the field of lyric poetry, in particular that of 
the hymn, that Christian literature found its truest and 
most classical expression. The pre-Christian classical 
lyric, which found its most perfect expression in the 
poems of Horace and Catullus and which has gained 
popularity in the Latin curriculum for its emotional and 
sentimental ideas and appeal, would be forced to con- 
cede superiority to the Christian lyric in idealistic and 
emotional appeal. Pre-Christian lyric poetry is largely 
human in its appeal; that of the Christian lyric or 
hymn, supernatural. The best Christian lyric is the 
religious hymn; and it would assume a very appropri- 
ate position in the Latin curriculum in the Catholic 
school because of its Christian tone and philosophy. 
After all, what is it, even in pre-Christian literature, 
whether prose or poetry, that really attracts the atten- 
tion of the reader, if it is not the expression of a univer- 
sal truth, even though the expression is limited in form? 
We are carried away with emotional joy in reading 
such intellectual truth. The liturgical hymns of St. 
Ambrose, the Father of Latin hymnology, would surely 


© Cf. Kuhnmuench, op. cit., p. 372, quoting Manitius. 
11 de Labriolle, op. cit., p. 466. 
42 Kuhnmuench, op. cit., p. 14. 
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arouse these feelings of deep emotion within us and 
would make us exclaim with the emotions of a St. Au- 
gustine: “How abundantly did I weep when I heard 
those hymns and canticles of thine, being touched to the 
very heart by the voices of thy church song! As those 
voices flowed into my ears and thy truth pleasingly 
trickled into my heart, the tide of devotion swelled 
high within me, tears began to flow and there was joy 
in those tears.’’! 

The best talent in Christian literature (with the pos- 
sible exception of St. Augustine and St. Jerome in 
prose) is represented in various lyric compositions. 
The Christian lyric can claim as its own, in addition to 
St. Ambrose and his hymns, such illustrious lyricists as 
Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, St. Hilary, and St. Gre- 
gory the Great. Amost all the acceptable forms of 
classical lyric are admirably represented in Chris- 
tian Latin literature. The epithalamium of classical . 
times, the lyric written on the occasion of a marriage 
celebration, was written by St. Paulinus of Nola; and 
it was the first Christian poem of its kind. Paulinus 
further showed his lyric versatility and talent by writ- 
ing in true classical style a propempticon, or farewell 
poem, and a consolatio, or poem of consolation (the 
first distinctly Christian elegy) and poetic epistles. 
Paulinus was truly a great poet; and he and Pruden- 
tius rank as the greatest Christian Latin poets. Paul- 
inus was thoroughly versed in the technique of classical 
poetry. He had much in common with Horace, the 
famous pre-Christian lyric poet, a fact which empha- 
sizes all the more the distinct advantage of the jux- 
taposition of Paulinian and Horatian lyrics. 

Christian literature has importance other than that 
of subject matter. It pioneered the way for future ages 
in certain literary forms. The fourteen panegyric 
poems of Paulinus, for instance, written in honor of his 
favorite patron saint, helped immeasurably in the de- 
velopment of the literary pious legends of the saints, a 
type that was so well loved and imitated by the mon- 
astic writers of the Middle Ages. 

Hymns of the Ambrosian type were also written by 
St. Hilary of Poitiers and by St. Gregory the Great. 
Another type of hymn was composed by the great Pru- 
dentius which was to win for him much favorable crit- 
icism. His Cathemerinon, a collection of twelve hymns 
for various hours of the day; as well as for various 
occasions, influenced critics to say that it was the 
most substantial addition to Latin lyric poetry since 
Horace and that in mere technical quality it is superior 
to any poetry of the time. 

Didactic 

We could continue our discussions of Christian Latin 
literature, include the didactic type and show in detail 
how the great didactic poem of the famous pre-Chris- 
tian Lucretius (on the nature of things) would find 
worthy imitations among the Christian poets. Suf- 
~ 1 Quotation from Kuhnmuench, op. cit., p. 112. 
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fice it to say, however, that didacticism was the 
keynote of Christian literature. The most important 
mission of the Christian writers was to teach men the 
ways of the divine. St. Augustine’s famous Confes- 
sions, Prudentius’ Hamartigenia (on the origin of sin) 
and the legends of St. Paulinus to mention just a few, 
would add much, perhaps complete a course dedicated 
to study of Latin didactic compositions. 


Conclusion 


This briefly is the evidence for the positive value that 
Christian literature can have in the Latin curriculum. 
For too long a time have we restricted classical Latin 
literature to rather arbitrary considerations. It was 
perhaps more an error of judgment than of conviction. 
Reviews of the dissertations on patristic studies pub- 
lished at the Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, D. C., indicate clearly that scholars all over the 
western world have become convinced of the purity and 
the classical perfection of expression in Christian Latin 
literature. They are slowly, but really recognizing the 
merit of Christian Latin literature and are now willing 
to grant a place of honor to the Christian Latin writers 
in the various fields of literary endeavors. 

I should like to add a final word of caution in regard 
to this discussion of Christian Latin literature. I want 
to repeat with emphasis that I am not advocating 
the replacement of the pre-Christian writers by the 
Christian. 

I have not juxtaposed the writers, pre-Christian and 
Christian, for the sake of indicating anything like su- 
periority or inferiority. Even the most ardent among 
admirers of Christian Latin literature must confess that 
highly gifted writers in Christian literature are limited 
in number, not because they could not have become 
brilliant masters of classical Latin style but because 
they had to sacrifice time, talent and effort for a pur- 
pose more noble and more engaging than that of at- 
taining perfection of style. 

Some Christian writers reached the heights in pre- 
Christian literary perfection. The results of endeavors 
became masterpieces worthy of admiration and stylis- 
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tic features which were studied as models in succeeding 
generations. Others were affected by the style of 
writing that was in vogue during the better years of 
Christian literature. But what these writers may have 
lacked in pure classical perfection they more than com- 
pensated for in their keen analysis and development of 
thought and ideals. Herein lies the greatest argument 
for the inclusion of Christian Latin literature in the 
Latin curriculum. The pre-Christian literary com- 
positions can teach us the beauty and force of Latin ex- 
pression; the Christian compositions will teach the 
beauty and force of Latin thought. Pre-Christian and 
Christian literature can be profitably combined to pro- 
duce ideal courses in Latin literature. I sincerely hope 
that by these remarks I can help to create the cor- 
rect atmosphere and a genuinely scholarly attitude for 
these Christian masterpieces, which have been neg- 
lected for so long a time because of a prolonged lack of 
interest and indifference. 

The Catholic student in general and the Latin student 
in particular should be more than happy to be in the en- 
viable position of close contact with the best in Chris- 
tian Latin expression. The works of the Christian 
Latin writers mentioned in this article are in reality 
a catechism for the learned. Unlike the catechism for 
the child, the catechism of Christian Latin literature 
reveals the beauties of Christian philosophy in the 
language of eloquent expression. As the Latin student 
reads the appealing hymns of St. Ambrose on the great 
objects of our Faith, as he reads the religious dramas 
of Hroswitha, in which moral and religious lessons are 
clothed in polished dramatic form, as he reads the 
beautiful orations of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose 
expressing thoughts of Christian philosophy in true 
Ciceronian style and rhetoric, as he reads St. Jerome, 
St. Leo, St. Avitus, and St. Gregory the Great, he can- 
not help but feel a bit of justifiable pride well up in 
his heart in knowing, first of of all, that the Christian 
Latin writers were not denied the gift of rhetorical 
genius in expressing Christian truths and, secondly, 
that he can read and enjoy in the original these beau- 
tiful and profound thoughts. 




























By Sister M. Gervase, S.S.]J. 
St. Stanislaus School, Rochester 5, New York 


T IS a noble task—this rinsing the blue out of 
Monday mornings. You pin up the generous 
folds of your habit sleeves and dip down into the 
“‘sudsy” ideas you have so logically outlined in your 
teacher’s weekly plan. Yes, you, dear Sister _Immacu- 
lata, are about to begin another week of school. 
How carefully you have made preparation for this 
week’s work: the pencil sketches you stayed up to 
make for your Thursday art class; the hurried visit 
you made to the public library, where you made a 
hasty check-up on the books listed in your English 
syllabus, two sets of conscientiously chosen test 
papers, duplicated on an already weary-worn “mimeo” 
(the ink stains that cling to your fingers evidence the 
task); a spelling chart that you hope will arouse care- 
less ie’s into becoming e#’s, the e’s to look like e’s, and 
the 7’s into acknowledging their identity by deter- 
mined dots. You have even tried to boil down the 
hypotenuse theorem to a simplicity that even your 
seventh graders can readily grasp. Yes, Sister Im- 
maculata, you are an enthusiast. 


Blue Monday Again! 


Yet, have you really reckoned with these thirty- 
eight Monday-morning, sleepy-eyed, yawning, “‘school- 
again-attitude” youngsters? Blue Monday! Here 
again! And, Sister Immaculata, what are you doing? 
For I have caught the gleam of wide aimfulness in your 
eye, and the cheery note of your extremely pleasant 
voice. What’s this I hear you say? You mean you’re 
not starting school on schedule? You're disregarding 
the asterisk-stare of your teacher’s weekly plan? Cer- 
tainly you’re not starting religion class in this boister- 
ous manner? Passing out garden roses to each half- 
awakening (but really awakening) pupil. AnddoI hear 
you suggest that the already vain seventh grade girls 
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Blue Monday 


Sere eee eee eee 


pin their roses in their hair if they like? Tssssssk! 
And the ¢ime you spent in maneuvering your campaign 
as outlined in your teacher’s weekly. 

“Who remembers what yesterday’s gospel story was 
about?” 

“Michael, do you?” 

Michael rises to the occasion, a big fellow, with a 
voice that has already said “Good-bye” to his child- 
hood soprano. 

“Sister, it was about King Solomon.”” You note the 
rose cocked precariously over his left ear. 

“That’s right, Michael, it was about King Solomon. 
Does anyone else remember anything about yester- 
day’s Gospel?” 

“Sister, the Gospel was written by St. Matthew and 
it told about the lilies of the field and the birds of the 
air: that God made them and takes good care of them, 
too.”” This comes from Mary Lou. And you, Sister 
Immaculata, breathe a fervent “Thank You” to the 
good Lord who gave you a few pupils like Mary Lou. 

“Fine!” you applaud. “Joe, did you hear anything 
else in yesterday’s gospel story?” 

“Well, Sister, I think the reason the story was writ- 
ten was to tell us that God watches over us, too, even 
more carefully than He does the flowers and the birds.” 
At this, you thank God once again for His image in Joe. 


Wash Rinsing Out Well 


The wash is certainly rinsing out well. You pause 
to view the gay arrangement of roses before you. 
Some nod to you from ink-wells, others are perched be- 
hind the ears of handsome and not-so-handsome boys; 
there are some, of course, tucked in the soft, wavy hair 
of pretty girls; and there are still others that are held in 
the grimy hands of boys and girls who like to whiff at 
the flower occasionally. It is a gay scene indeed and 
you need not worry about “tattle-tale gray” that al- 
ways screams for a large box of soap powder. 
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} Now, Sister Immaculata, it’s time for you to let your 
pupils /earn you, to let them see what yesterday’s serv- 
ice meant to you: the gratitude you felt to God for 
His work in creation as you beheld the altar decked 
with beautiful, luxuriant “‘glads.” How you thought 
of thanking God for these good people of the parish, 
the children of our school, whose offering had put 
those flowers there. 

Then you tell how wonderful you thought it was— 
what a coincidence to have such a gospel story on the 
first day of Forty Hours, when there were more flowers 
than ever on our altar. 

And the gospel itself—you tell these children how 
important it made you feel, to know that you, poor, 
weak you, subject to uncomfortable colds, toothaches, 
measles, and weariness, are so very much more impor- 
tant than the beautiful lily of the field and the most 
musical bird of the air. 


Beauty Created by God 


“See how the lilies of the field grow; they neither toil 
nor spin, yet I say to you that not even Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed like one of these” (Matt. 6, 28-29). 
You tell your class just to /ook at the roses they have, the 
beauty of each petal, the artistry of its arrangement, 
and its fragrance. All this beauty was created by God. 

You mention God’s infinite care over the birds of the 
air, and the lilies of the field. “‘. . . they do not sow, or 
reap, or gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feeds them. Are not you of much more value than 
they?” 

Now, Sister, you have proven that you need no hired 
help; you have certainly succeeded in bleaching the 
blue out of this Monday. But you do let Father 
Tabb’s bit of poetry add its beauty to this morning’s 
“renaissance”: 


THE BLUEBIRD 


When God had made a host of them 
One little flower still lacked a stem 


December, 1947 


WW 





To hold its petals blue. 

So into it He breathed a song; 
And suddenly with petals strong 
As wings, away it flew!! 


Here, too, you treat your boys and girls to T. V. 
Nicholas’ poem, 


Tue Hairs or My Heap 
Nanny, how many hairs have I got? 
“Ask your daddy; he knows a lot.” 


Daddy, please come and count my hair. 
“Ask your mummy; it’s her affair.” 
Mummy, before we go to bed 

Couldn’t you count the hairs on my head? 


“Darling, I never could count the lot, 
But God has counted each hair you’ve got.” 


Fancy God counting my hair for me, 
How very fond of me God must be.? 


So, Sister Immaculata, you try to help these children 
understand a little of what Cecily Halleck means in 
Candlelight Attic when she talks about: “The mind of 
God. The thoughts of God. The warp of His eternal 
purpose and the woof of all that He permits to happen 
...the warp of Being and the woof of Becoming... 
making the perfect weaving of the eternal plan.” 

Yes, Sister Immaculata, you want your pupils to 
know how very important each one is to God; how very 
important it is to God who their friends and compan- 
ions are, and what “‘movies” they go to see. You tell 
them how much the good God is interested in their 
happiness, how He sympathizes with them in their sor- 
rows. And, above all, you tell them how ready He is to 
help them. 

Ah, the blue is no longer visible. The sun is out. 
You have done your work well, Sister—and do you 
know? I even think that the teacher’s weekly plan is 
grinning approval. 


1 Collected Poems. 
2 Gospel Rhymes. 






















































Adventures in Literature. By Jacob 
M. Ross, e¢ a/. (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1947). 


The Adventures series is a six- 
book series designed to meet the 
reading needs of each of the junior 
and senior high school classes. 
Books I, II (Adventures for Readers) 
and III (Adventures in Reading) 
contain a range of selections suit- 
able to the every mood and taste of 
the student reader. The selections 
have been chosen to fit the reading 
skills of junior high school level. 
The purpose of these three books is 
the development of reading pleas- 
ure; and, if they are so treated by 
the teacher, will form a solid base 
upon which the structure of literary 
appreciation and interpretation may 
later be erected. Technical treat- 
ment of literary matter, therefore, 
is deferred to the senior high school 
texts where it can be more profit- 
ably employed. The arrangement 
of material is according to ideal, but 
a table of classification by types is 
appended for the teacher who pre- 
fers that presentation technique. 
As a matter of fact the arrangement 
of each book in the series is so flex- 
ible that the problem of type versus 
mood or ideal is nonexistent. 

The senior high school texts 
(Adventures in Appreciation, in 
American Literature, and in English 
Literature) are written to add tech- 
nical knowledge to reading pleasure. 
In an attractive, interesting, and 
adequate way, they discuss, define, 
and depict literary development, 
terminology, and technology. 

Excellent vocabulary aids, dis- 
cussion questions, and reading lists 
are added features of the series. 
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The format of the book is attractive, 
the type easy to read, and the illus- 
trations well chosen and graphic. 
Each book contains an author sec- 
tion and a glossary which are con- 
cise, but adequate to pupil needs. 
To the credit of the authors, there 
is a paucity of second-rate literature 
often found in high school antholo- 
gies. All in all, the Adventures in 
Literature series is a tool the teacher 
may use effectively to develop in 
students literary interest, appreci- 
ation, and skill. The books are 
physically and intellectually attrac- 
tive. The Catholic teacher, how- 
ever, will doubtless find it necessary 
to supplement the text and to give 
some special attention to such 
authors as Pearl Buck, Ernest 
Hemingway, John Steinbeck, and 
George Bernard Shaw. 

Sister Mary Isaset, S.S.J. 


Our Review Taldle 


Collected Poems. By Sister M. Madaleva. 
Another volume of verse from the gifted 
president of St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, and a teacher and professor of 
English. A devoted educator, enthusiastic 
medievalist, good hiker and mountain 
climber, and lover of old books, birds and 
wild flowers, Sister’s new poems deal with 
the supernatural and the natural. The 
latter never lacks the Divine. Her verses 
have appeared in The Commonweal, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, The Ameri- 
can Mercury, The New Republic, and the 
New York Times (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1947; pages xvii, 166; 
price $2.75). 


Our Lady of Fétima. By William Thomas 
Walsh. An account of the six appear- 
ances of the Blessed Mother to three 
Portuguese children in 1917, following a 
visit to the scene by the author, who 


talked to Sister Maria das Dores, the only 
one of the children (Lucia) who is still 
living, and to other surviving witnesses 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, 1947; 
pages ix, 228; price $2.75). 


Miracle by the Sea. By Olive Price, illustrated 


by Addison Burbank. The story of three 
young people, Jeremy, who discovered a 
plot and knew that he and his friend, 
Victor, must warn the Nazarene, and 
Hester, with whom they set out to do so 
(Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1947; pages 136; 
price $2.00). 


Catholicism. By the Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, 


S.J., M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D., S.T.D. Two 
brief essays by a widely known lecturer, 
treating the essence of Catholicism “as 
defined by Christ and as interpreted in the 
first years of Christianity, and then of the 
thought of the Church on the political, 
economic, moral, and intellectual problems 
in the world today” (The Declan X. 
McMullen Co., New York, 1947; pages 94, 
paper; price $1.25). 


Textbook in Apologetics. By Joseph H. 


Fichter, S.J. This new textbook, in addi- 
tion to treating the existence and nature of 
God and the human soul, religion, revela- 
tion, the New Testament, Christ, the 
Church, other churches, non-Christian re- 
ligions, the Pope, and faith, has appendices 
presenting extracts from the works of 
other authors which are apologetic in their 
nature (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, 1947; pages 326 with Index; price 
$3.25). 


The First Fifteen Years of the College of St. 


Scholastica. A report on the effectiveness 
of Catholic education for women, with an 
Introduction by W. E. Peik (The Declan 
X. McMullen Co., New York, 1947; pages 
xii, 184 with Appendix; price $2.50). 


The Eternal Quest. By William R. O’Connor. 


The teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on 
the natural desire for God (Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., New York, 1947; 
pages 290 with Bibliography and Index; 
price $4.00). 
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Those Terrible Teens. 


A History of Music. 


Living through God’s Gifts. 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 


An Introductory Study of the Family. Re- 


vised edition. By the Rev. Edgar Schmie- 
deler, O.S.B., Ph.D. A revision of the col- 
lege textbook dealing with family organiza- 
tion, disintegration and reintegration 
which has found wide appeal to readers in 
all walks of life (D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., New York, 1947; pages xii, 460 
with Index; price $3.00). 


The Christian Churches of the East, Volume I: 


Churches in Communion with Rome. (Re- 
ligion and Culture Series.) By Donald Att- 
water. Two earlier books by the author 
have been revised and combined in a new 
title and two volumes, of which this is the 
first (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, 1947; pages xiv, 248, with Bibliog- 
raphy, Glossary, and Index; price $4.00). 


By Vincent P. Mc- 
Corry, S.J. A book for Catholic girls (The 
Declan X. McMullen Co., New York, 
1947; pages 184; price $2.25). 


Revised edition. By 
Theodore M. Finney. This book, says the 
author’s preface, “attempts to present the 
history of music in such a manner that the 
student or the general reader will discover 
to his increasing interest that he can make 
an understanding and therefore sym- 
pathetic approach to all music” (Har- 
court, Brace and Co., Inc., New York, 
1947; pages x, 720 with Index; price 
$3.50). 


Apologia pro Vita Sua; A Grammar of As- 


sent; The Idea of a University. New edi- 
tion of the works of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman, each with Introduction by 
Charles Frederick Harrold (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, 1947; pages 
xxii, 400; xxii, 394; xxxviii, 413, each 
with Index, respectively; price $3.50 
each). 


By Very Rev. 
Msgr. W. R. Kelly, LL.D., and Rev. Ed- 
mund J. Goebel, Ph.D., in association with 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., 
Litt.D. “Living My Religion Series,” 
Book 5, containing questions and answers 
from the Baltimore Cathechism No. 1, 
official Revised Confraternity Edition, 
with explanations and Bible stories (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Inc., New York, 1947; 
pages viii, 354, paper; price $1.60, net to 
schools $1.20). 


Mark My Words. By Marjorie Rosenberger, 


illustrated by Anne T. Cleveland. This is 
“a book of word games to add anote of pleas- 
ure to learning,” not a textbook nor a book 
of routine drills, for the first three years of 
high school (World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., 1947; pages 109, paper). 


Specimens 
of Primary I Battery, Primary II Battery, 
Elementary Battery, Intermediate Bat- 
tery—Complete, and Advanced Battery— 
Complete. By Gertrude H. Hildreth, 
Ph.D., Richard D. Allen, Ph.D., ef al. 


December, 1947 


(World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.) 


The Man on Foss Stick Alley. By Bishop 


James E. Walsh, M.M., D.D. A revised 
edition of the biography of Daniel L. 
McShane, a Maryknoll Missioner who 
worked among and gave his life for the 
suffering and needy in China (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1947; pages 146 
with Glossary of Far Eastern Terms; price 


$2.75). 


Historic Ideals. Edited and prepared by Van 


B. Hooper. A series of twenty original oil 
paintings by Hinke, dramatizing the 


twenty principal flags that have reflected 
the growth and development of our great 
country (Ideals Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1947; pages 72; price with cello- 
phaned art paper cover $1.00, with gold 
impressed library cloth cover $2.00). 


Madame Elisabeth of France. By Yvonne de 


la Vergne, translated from the French by 
Cornelia C. Craigie. The story of the 
sister of King Louis XVI, who remained 
unmarried, did not gratify her desire to 
become a nun and whose virtues lighted 
the gloom of the French Revolution (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1947; pages 
xiii, 416 with Index; price $4.00). 


NOW—A NEW GUIDANCE TEXT 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


VOCATIONAL 


y 


CITIZENSHIP 


Eugenie A. Leonard, Ph.D. 


and 


Walter Greenleaf 


This important text will help make better citizens in 


better communities. 


It will fit into the social science 


and civics program and will prove to be a vital addition 
to the Catholic School curriculum. 


The four parts of the text, Backgrounds of our Ameri- 
can Community Life, You and Your Community, A Sur- 
vey of the Fields of Occupations, and, Making a Job 
Analysis, give the students the opportunity to study their 
own abilities and the occupational life of their commun- 


ities. 


Now Ready 


List, $2.35; to Schools $1.88 


Additional Information May Be Obtained From the Publishers 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 





Silver Glade. By the Rev. W. Leo Murphy. 
A war novel of Canada and Italy (The 
Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, 
Wisconsin, 1947; pages 256). 


Good Stories. By the Rev. H. J. Heagney, 
Litt.D. Father Heagney has recaptured 
the spirit of childhood in stories that have 
been the delight of every generation and 
will incite in children a love for the good 
and noble (The Society of the Divine 
Savior, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, 1946; 
pages 236; price $2.50). 


on the consoling blessings of St. Francis, an 
analysis of his last testament, and a vivid 
arrangement of the festive commemora- 
tions of his life during the church year 
(The Declan X. McMullen Co., New 
York, 1947; pages 218 with Bibliography; 
price $2.75). 


The Song of the Church. By Marie Pierik. 


The historical background of Gregorian 
chant, its development in the liturgy, the 
foundations of its melodic and rhythmic 
structure, and the various movements to- 





(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1947 
pages viii, 227 with Index; price $2.50), 


God's Hour in the Nursery, Guidance Book, 


accompanied by Activity Book. By Mother 
Bolton. The purpose of these books is to 
teach little children about the God-given 
gift of life: the physical, that of the 
intellect and will, and that which comes 
in baptism (St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 
Paterson, New Jersey, 1947; pages 91, 55 
respectively, paper). 


ward reform (Longmans, Green & Co., 
Inc., New York, 1947; pages xi, 274; 
price $3.00). 


Standard Achievement and Aptitude Tests, 
Test for High School Entrants. By Lester 
D. Crow, Ph.D., and Alice Crow, Ph.D. 
Health Education Test: Knowledge and 
Application. (For Grades 7-12 and 
college.) By John H. Shaw, Ed.D. and 
Maurice E. Troyer, Ph.D. Social Studies 
Test. (For Grades 7-9, inclusive.) By 
Lester D. Crow, Ph.D., and E. F. Augs- 
purger, A.M. Academic Aptitude Tests. 
(Nonverbal Intelligence.) By Andrew 
Kobal, Ph.D., et al. Clerical Aptitude 
Test. (For secondary schools, colleges 
and industry.) By Andrew Kobal, Ph.D., 
et al. Mechanical Aptitude Tests. (For 
secondary schools, colleges, and industry.) 
By Andrew Kobal, Ph.D., et a/. Inventory 
of Vocational Interests. (For secondary 


As the Morning Star. By Rev. Marion A. 
Habig, O.F.M. A life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, with a reverent and intense focus on 


For Thee Alone. By the Rev. H. J. Beutler, 
his last two years, featured by comments 


C.M., S.T.L. Conferences for Religious 


The measure of worlh 


of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent 
to which it makes his child love and practice his re- 


os schools, colleges, and industry.) By 
ligion. Andrew Kobal, Ph.D., e¢ a/. (Acorn 
: Publishing Co., Rockville Centre, New 
Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be York). 

Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 


content, and their methods. . 


Better Reading and Study Habits. By Victor 
A. Kelly and Harry A. Greene. A work- 
book for those students who have diffi- 
culty in reading or study (World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1947; 
pages iv, 74; paper; price 52 cents). 


. not books originally 
written for public schools and dressed up to appeal to 
Catholic schools. 


It costs us more to produce Catholic books because 
their sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost 
you more to buy them. 


Things to Do and Say for Little Folks. By 
Sister Mary Rosetta, O.S.F., illustrated 
by F. Myles McDonough. A color and 
verse book in religion (Catechetical Guild, 
St. Paul, Minn., 1947; unp.). 


Send for our Calalog 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Catechism Sketched. By the Rev. Lawrence 
G. Lovasik, S.V.D. An illustrated and 
simplified course in Christian doctrine 
based on the Baltimore Catechism, em- 
phasizing the Sacraments of Holy Euchar- 
ist and Penance (Catechetical Guild, St. 
Paul, Minn., 1947; pages 136, paper; 
price 35 cents). 





SONG BOOKS 
WITH A PLAN 


MODERN SOLUTION TO MUSIC 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 
“Results in sustained interest and music knowledge are truly remark- 
able” Say Educators 
Order a set of any of these books TODAY. Try them on a class. 
You'll be amazed and gratified at their effectiveness. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 


Price, Net, $3.00 
This book will be a great help to all concerned with the 
teaching of catechetics. 
Read what the book reviewers say of this work: 
“No teacher of catechism can afford to neglect reading 
this book. Besides providing an amazing amount of sum- 
marized information about the history and science of cate- 












SING OR PLAY—SIGHT READING FUN (Unison, Treble) 
TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN ( pene 
THREE-PART SIGHT = fen FUN (Soprano, Soprano, Alto) 


chetics, it will inspire the catechist with a loftier view of 
the importance of the work of instructing children in the 
truths of the Faith.””—America. 

“School administrators and teachers will find invaluable 
information in RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND EDU- 
CATION.” —The Ave Maria. 


S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto, Bass) 
FOUR-PART SIGHT READING (S.A.T.B.) 
west READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES (Unison, 
part 


ONLY 50¢ each Postpaid Discounts: 10 or more, 10 % 30 or more, 20 %. 
Preparatory Musical Instruments and Educational Song Books 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers 


2821 NORTH 9th STREET 53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y: 


MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 
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% (More and more Catholic High Schools are becoming, § | 
® enthusiastic users of the books described below. These) &% | 
% |schools have found that the clarity of presentation—which & | 
® lis the keynote of all Prentice-Hall texts—reduces failures| % | 
® land lightens the teaching load. Find out for yourself, % 
& \by ordering a free examination copy. 


‘ % NEW APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


3rd Edition by Lasley & Mudd 


® Thoroughly tested in the classroom through three % 
% editions. Achieves excellent results in introducing the % 
® student to the elements of arithmetic, algebra and 
% geometry as used in every-day life. 


$ % ARITHMETIC IN LIFE AND WORK 


by Lasley & Mudd 
(Is Part I of NEW APPLIED MATHEMATICS) 


Contains only the first eleven chapters of the full text e 
% and can be adapted to shorter courses or slower classes. 


® Available at a proportionately lower price than the full 
g text. 


& 4 TODAY'S GEOMETRY 


by Reichgott & Spiller 


% Its novel approach emphasizes the fascinating part & 
g that geometry plays in the every-day world. Contains % 
i abundant photographs and drawings. : 


: % ENGLISH ELEMENTS & PRINCIPLES 


Revised, by Parkhurst & Grove 


% Adaptable to all English grammar and composition 
% classes. The student learns to do by doing, for this § 
® exceptionally clear text contains a wealth of exercises & 
% in grammar, sentence structure, word study, punc- & | 
8% tuation and other important phases of English. 


1 PR PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Just Published! 
A new Fourth Edition of 








WaT ROCKNE GAVE 10 EDUCATION .. 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, | 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teaching | 


genius of the highest order. 


It was the genius of a man who saw that one must teach 


so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 
They must endure. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 


he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 


fundamentals. 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of WARP’S 


REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in imparting the | 


fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 


Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read about | 
how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your classes for | 


ten days on trial. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TO USE PROJECTORS 


Instant 5-second threading! From 


| 
| 
| 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS 


Compiled by the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Augustine's Abbey, Ramsgate 


Here is a completely rewritten and 
greatly enlarged fourth edition of this 
invaluable reference book. 

The present edition has been com- 
pletely reset in larger, clearer type. 
Biographies have been added of those 
saints who have been canonized or 
beatified since 1921 and also of a num- 
ber of others omitted in the original 
edition. Over 700 pages long, the 
volume contains accurate biographical 


‘details for more than 9,000 saints. 


It is a standard book for every Catholic 
library. $6.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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strip film to slides — and hack — 
immediately! 


Show your strip film and slides at their 
ultra-brilliant best with optically perfect 
Viewlex projectors. Exclusive Aspheric 
Condenser system provides greatest light 
concentration and uniform screen illumi- 
nation. Tests prove Viewlex 150 watt 
projector gives greater screen brightness 
than other 300 watt projectors. Result: 
More economy and less heat, protecting 
slides and film. Order Viewlex, the finest 
projectors and best value obtainable! 


MODEL AP-iC—Combina- 
tion all-purpose slide and 
strip film projector! Com- 
lete, self-contained! Case, 
uilt-in slide carrier, slide 


file, and screen... $77.00 


MODEL AP-2C — Deluxe 
combination all-purpose 
slide and strip film projec- 
tor. Built-in slide carrier, 
elevating mechanism, Luxtar 
5”Anastigmat lens, $67.00 


MODEL AP-3 — Standard 
5” focal length slide pro- 
jector with 5” Luxtar color- 
corrected Anastigmat lens, 
complete ..............- $39.50 


Written by Graham T. Horton, famous authori- 
ty, this superb little booklet gives you fascinating 
secrets of better projection. Shows you how to 
get the most from visual material! Mail post- 
card for your FREE copy! 


7 


Dept.CE 12 35-01 QUEENS BLVD., LONG ISLAND CITY 
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masters, 


gical needs. 


WRRBBRBRBLBRLBLBBBRBRRBBBRRBBRRLBRBRBBH 


SACRED VESTMENTS 


VESTMENT FABRICS 


BBRBBRBBBBBBI 


PE PLRLERELEL LIVES LLLLLRELGCLELLELEI ICL BELLE EEE BEBE 


The |jrst unit of the 
“Visual Catechism” 
THE SACRAMENTS 


Now Auadlable! 


Nine new film strips, edited and organized by 
Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, Superintendent of | 


Schools for the Archdioceses of Baltimore and 
Washington, and Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Collins, 


Professor of Catechetics, Catholic University | 


of America. 

THE SACRAMENTS is the first of five units to 
visualize the Catechism. Old religious master- 
pieces serve as authentic histcrical back- 
ground... . 
and drawings depict today’s application of the 
Catechism... Explanatory captions describe 
the scenes. Definitions follow the Baltimore 
Catechism. 

A unique feature of each film strip is a 


supplementary set of questions and an- | 


swers, together with directions for the 
teacher on proper utilization of the strip. 


The unit THE SACRAMENTS comprises nine | 


film strips— 
1. Sacraments in General, 
Baptism, 3. of Confirmation, 4. of Holy 
Eucharist, 5. of Penance, 6. of Extreme 
Unction, 7. of Holy Orders, 8. of Matri- 
mony, 9. Sacramentals and Indulgences. 


2. Sacraments of 


Each film strip, $3.50; complete set of nine, $31.50. 


If you don’t already own a film-strip projector, full informa- 
tion will be sent to you on request. 


Order today from 

(HE STANLEY BOWMAB CO. 
tide to Yisual Education : 

2057 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. j 


— 
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Especially posed photographs | 





periodic detour to Church Arts. 


TRIMMINGS 


ALTAR DRAPERIES 


is 


Me : 


Beaten Paths 


It has been said that habit is the most imperious of all 
It is habit, for example, that keeps the footsteps 
of so many on the old beaten paths when shopping for litur- 
Every day more members of the Reverend 


Clergy and Religious are proving the wisdom of making a 


Here they invariably find 


the unusual values they are seeking—and, of course, the 


courteous treatment to which they are entitled. 


BENGALINE BROCADES 


SATIN DAMASKS 


BRIGHTEN UP YOUR CHURCH 
SOCIALS WITH SOUND PICTURES 


It's EASY if you own a brand-new 

16mm sound projector—Natco, Vic- 

tor, Ampro, R.C.A. Send today for 

details about the I.C.S. famous 

RENTAL PURCHASE PLAN that is 

bringing hundreds of new projec- 
}\ tors into schools, churches, institu- 
/ tions. Write Dept. C E 


4 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE 
1560 BROADWAY NEW YORK. N.Y 





SISTER HELEN 


The Lithuanian Flower 
By 
Joseph R. Maciulionis, M.I.C. 
Price, $2.50 


In this autobiography the author 
explains why he attributes his suc- 
cess in following up his call to the 
religious priesthood to the prayers 
and encouragement of an American 
Casimirite nun, Sister Helen. He 
believes that he owes his vocation 
in large part to her inspiring in- 
fluence which still abides with him 
even after her death. Father 
Maciulionis acquaints us with the 
origin and growth of the Casimirite 
Congregation in the United States. 
“Those interested in the ever mys- 
terious workings of God's Provi- 
dence will find the book enlighten- 
ing and helpful.”—America. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place, New York7,N. Y. 





The Stanley Bowmar Company, which 
provides aids to visual education, announces 
a series of geographical filmstrips by Foley & 
Edmunds, which are applicable to current 
events and other branches of social studies, 
Each film strip costs $2. A series of five 
deals with the United States, embracing a 
trip through the country, and the coal, corn, 
cotton and lumber industries. Another set 
of five deals with South America, including 
Brazil; Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay; 
Bolivia and Chile; Peru and Equador; and 
Colombia, Venesuela and 
Four cover Australasia: New Zealand, 
Australia, a Continent Developed, the 
People of Australia, and the Australians at 
Work. The Netherlands and its territories 
form the subjects of five: Holland, the 
Land and its People, Holland, a Maritime 
Nation, the Netherlands East Indies, Java 
and Sumatra, and the Netherlands West 
Indies. (S 9) 


the Guianas. 


The Picture Recording Co. announces 
“the first fully automatic slide projector” 
(P.R.C. Model No. 300). It handles auto- 
matically 75 ready mount or 35 glass slides, 
changed by remote, push button control. 
The changing mechanism operates by 
gravity. Slides are warmed before projec- 
tion, preventing buckling or out-of focus 
condition of projected image. They are kept 
in metal containers, ready for showing, and 
they drop into position afterwards, for the 
next projection. (S 11) 


By instituting regular recitation of 
America’s “conservation pledge” in school 
classrooms and assemblies, teachers are 
giving powerful support to the vigorous fight 
which is being waged all over the nation to 
save our vanishing natural resources from 
further waste and misuse. 

The pledge was brought into being through 
a national competition sponsored as a public 
service by Outdoor Life magazine with the 
collaboration of an advisory board of federal 
and state conservationists, and leading 
scientists and educators. The winning 
entry was formally accepted for the Ameri- 
can people by Secretary of the Interior J. A. 
Krug. It is as follows: 

“T give my pledge as an American to save 
and faithfully to defend from waste the na- 
tural resources of my country—its soil and 
minerals, its forests, waters, and wildlife.” 

Copies of the pledge design may be ob- 
tained without cost by writing to Outdoor 
Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y... 13) 
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Contributors to This Issue 


(Continued from page 186) 
in the School of Social Service. He has 
taken courses in case work, child welfare and 
adolescent psychology, and his present ones 
include child psychology and _ individual 
counseling. A fourth degree member of the 
Knights of Columbus, he is the author of a 
recently published book, Advice for Boys 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1947) 
and of a companion volume for girls, to be 
published soon. He discusses “The High 


School Religion Teacher as Counselor.” 


Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. Quigley, who teaches education (part- 
time) at Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, 
is superintendent of Catholic schools in that 
city. He was graduated from Duquesne 
(B.A.) in 1927, then studied theology at St. 
Vincent’s Seminary, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
and was ordained in 1931. He received his 
M.A. in education from the Catholic Univer- 
sity in 1938 and his Ph.D. in education from 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1945. He is 
president of the elementary department of 
the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, a member of the N.C.E.A. executive 
board, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Catholic Elementary Association, treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania Catholic Interscho- 
lastic Athletic Association, vice-president 
for education of the Western Pennsylvania 
Safety Council, and chairman of the 
board of managers of the Detention Home 
of the Allegheny County Juvenile Court. 
He has contributed articles to the American 
School Board Fournal, Catholic School Four- 
nal, Catholic Educational Review, and 
Science Monitor, as well as to the Jour- 
NAL OF Re.icious InstrucTION (now THE 
Catuotic Epucator). Dr. Quigley was 
summer instructor in education at the 
Catholic University, and director of the 
Southeastern branch of its summer school 
at Memphis, Tennessee, during 1942, 1943, 
1944 and 1945. He is the author of Catholic 
Social Education (W.H. Sadlier & Co., New 
York, 1945). 


Dr. John N. Hritzu 


Dr. Hritzu concludes his two-part series 
on “Christian Literature: Its Place in the 
Latin Curriculum” in this issue. His 
career was given in the November issue. 
He is a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 


Sister M. Gervase, S.S.J. 


Sister M. Gervase teaches the seventh 
grade of St. Stanislaus School in Rochester, 
New York. She prepared at Nazareth 
Normal School, Rochester, and at Nazareth 
College (B.E.) in that city. She also did 
graduate work in education at St. Bona- 
venture College, St. Bonaventure, New 
York. She has contributed to The Catholic 
School Fournal and the Journat or Re uic- 
lous INSTRUCTION. 
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and Palms 


In this Allen Vestment Fabric design, Number 277 , Christ, 
the victor over sin and death, is represented by the Christo- 
gram set between crossed palms. A design more beautiful 
in its simplicity and in the richness of its colorings would 
be hard to imagine. 


Printed illustrations can hardly do justice to the-many 
beautiful Liturgical designs which Allen Silk Mills 
have made available to the Reverend Clergy. You have 


to see them and feel them to appreciate their true merit. 


ies Church Goods Dealer will be delighted to show you these 


unusual American Made Liturgical Fabrics 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
140 West 31st Street 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Vestment Fabrics — Drapery Fabrics 
Bandings — Emblems 


Buy American 
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SERVICE COUPON 12 


For in- 
formation about products ad- 
vertised in THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR and those de- 
scribed in the News of School 
Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


obtaining further 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Promotion Department, 

| The Catholic Educator, 

| 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send me further in- 
| formation about products ad- 
vertised or described which I 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


have encircled, without cost to 
me: 


Bi, B2, B3, B4, B5, B6, B7, B8, B9, 
B10, Bil, Si, S2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, 


$8, SY, S10, S11, S12, S13 


Di iiitcthawibekeseesaguneysnaies | 

(Please Print) 
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Book News 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons have distributed 
more than 300,000 copies of their free 
pamphlet entitled, Why Catholics Should 
Read the Bible. ; 
the firm’s publications lists various bindings 
for the Bible and quotes Father Campbell's 
editorial in the February, 1946, issue of the 
Journat or Reuicious Instruction on 


“The Reading of the Bible.” (B 9) 


The current catalogue of 
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Many questions concerned with the build- 
ing of a new school are answered by You 
Want to Build a School? a new book pub- 
lished by the Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y., written by Charles 
Wesley Bursch, Ed.D., and John Lyons 
Reid, M.Arch. ($3.50). “This book,” say 
the publishers, “is of equal importance to 
the superintendent of schools, principals, 
teachers, members of the board, 
architects, and engineers.” 

“Who,” “what,” “when” and “how” of 
school building are all answered in the 
book, in discussing the pupil, the teacher, 
principal and other officials, the architect, 
engineer, fire marshal, building inspector, 
building codes, contracts, contract docu- 
ments, changes in construction work, prog- 
reports, 


school 


ress financial definitions, plans, 
working drawings, construction and how to 
use the school plant. These subjects do not 
exhaust the contents of the book, which has 


a bibliography and index. (B 10) 


Father Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., whose 
Most Worthy of All Praise was the most 
widely read and discussed book for nuns of 
1946, has completed a volume for high school 
girls, which has appeared under the title 
Those Terrible Teens (The Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Company, N. Y.). Father McCorry 
has written a hard-hitting, straight-from- 
the-shoulder book for the high school girls 
that he knows so well, Down-to-earth advice 
on problems of vital concern to teen-age 
girls, seasoned with sharp wit, is the char- 
acteristic note of the book. 
controversial 


Certain to be 
because of its outspoken 
handling of the teen-agers’ problems, Those 
Terrible Teens is expected to become must 
reading for the high school girl and those 


concerned with her guidance. (B 11) 


A series of new art education textbooks 
covering the field of arts and crafts is an- 
nounced by The American Crayon Com- 
pany, Chicago. The company states that 
“This is the first attempt made to establish 
art education on the level with the other 
accepted basic subjects. This series con- 
tains not only a grade-by-grade text for the 
student, but also a detailed teaching man- 
ual.” (S12) 


With November 30th marking the begin- 
ning of the new ecclesiastical year, announce- 
ment of the availability of The Christian 
Life Calendar has been made by the Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. The 
Calendar is designed as a standard guide to 
help Catholics live the life of the Church 
throughout the year. 

Written to appeal to Catholics who wish 
to be more than “Fish on Friday” Catholics, 
the Calendar gives the answers to questions 
about fasting and abstinence, the feast of 
the day, holy days of obligation, proper Mass 
parts for use of the daily missal, as well as in- 
formation about the saint of the day, gen- 
eral customs and practices of the Church. 







Cathelic Colleges 
and Schools 





The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
Higher Education of Women. Conducted by the Sister 
of St. Joseph. Day Pupils and Boarders. Course 
leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 


Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 








Saint Joseph's College 


Santen, Maryland. Conducted by the Daughters of 
Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. ‘ers « four-year 
course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts o 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for teaching, die. 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For berths 
information, write to the Dean. 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only exclusively women’s college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For information address the Dean 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesote. 














Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. 





Nazareth College 


Nazereth, Michigan. A Fully Accredited College 
for Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 


Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional op- 
portunities in Art. Interesting 


Beautiful Buildings. 
dd 


Campus Life. For further information address the Dean 





Academy of Mt. St. Vincent 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. Founded 1847. Chartered by the 
Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association 
ideal Country School for Girls in beautiful Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Character 
Guidance, Social Training, Health Care, Individual 
Attention. Send for Catalogue. 





Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. High School and 7th 
and 8th Grades. Preparatory for leading ee and 
Service Schools. Registered under Board of Regent: 
by State of N. Y. Small classes. Close supervision. 
Ample facilities for all «ports. Located on a scenic 
900-acre estate. Golf course. Private lake for boat: 
ing and swimming. Two hours from N. Y., on N. Y. 
Central Express. Conducted by the Christien Brother: 
of Ireland. Address the Registrar. 
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Introduction to Philosophy 


By 
Canon Louis De RazymMagker, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
«four ms q es Professor of Philosophy, University of Louvain 


Translated by Harry McNeill, Ph.D. 


For further 
Agrégé, University of Louvain 


Now, at last, Canon Louis De Raeymaeker’s INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
is available in English. This will prove welcome news to the great body of Catholic 
educators, and teachers and students of philosophy who have repeatedly requested 
the publication of an English translation of this valuable work. 





INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY is not just another work in the field. It rep- 

Stoel resents an outstanding contribution to Catholic philosophy. The book was pub- 
lished under the auspices of Louvain’s Higher Institute of Philosophy founded in 1888 

at the command of Pope Leo XIII for the purpose of expanding the scope of Scholastic 
philosophy and to make an intensive study of all the significant advances of the lead- 

ing schools of modern thought. The divergent strivings of Neo-Scholasticism were 

d College carefully studied and brought to definite focus, while the unchanging principles of 


lor of Arts, 


in Nursing philosophy received more universal application. 


first published in 1938, INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY is used as the text 
sensed for the opening philosophic course in Louvain. It brings in concise, understandable 

form the rich fruits of long years of intensive research conducted by the University’s 
eters of St. Higher Institute of Philosophy. No other work in the field expounds more clearly 


nae the Catholic viewpoint on the philosophical life of today. 
"eons 
ss the Dean. 


Leading philosophical journals received the book with great enthusiasm, immedi- 
ately recognizing it as an important contribution that broke new ground. It has al- 
ready gone through several large editions. 
tered by the ; 
amociatice. ‘One need not be a neo-scholastic to appreciate the excellence of the plan of this 


“cone book, and the clarity, order, and accuracy of its execution. It leaves one with the 


fies: impression that philosophy really exists.’'"—Ernest A. Moody in The Journal of 
maaan: Philosophy. 
Price, Net, $4.00 


demy 


ol and 7th 
‘olleges and 


Sa JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


on N.Y. 53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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We proudly announce the release, on December 15, of the first of a two- 


volume translation by Sister Jeanne Marie, O.P., of— 


Garrigou Lagrange’s 


tm LOVE OF GOD 


and the 


CROSS OF JESUS 


—$4.00— 


The publication of this work, a major contribution to Ascetical Theology, 
will add another important Garrigou-Lagrange title to our constantly-growing 


list of the works of an eminent Dominican scholar who is rated by many as the 
dean of living Catholic theologians. 


Previously published Garrigou-Lagrange works, all of them at present in stock, are— 
GOD: HIS EXISTENCE AND HIS NATURE 
Volume One: The Existence of God. $3.00 
Volume Two: The Nature of God and His Attributes. $4.00 


THE ONE GOD. A Commentary on the First Part of St. Thomas’ Theological 
Summa. $6.00 


PROVIDENCE $2.75 
PREDESTINATION $3.00 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND CONTEMPLATION according to St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. John of the Cross. $3.50 


THE THREE AGES OF THE INTERIOR LIFE, Volume One. $5.00 

In the October Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Very Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Donovan, 
C.M. concluded an enthusiastic review of this recently-published volume with the 
following eulogy of the author: “He is a greater builder than all the medieval 
rearers of historic cathedrals; for he by his efforts is going to be responsible for 
countless heroic souls in the ages to come who without him would not have been 
heroic.” Dr. Donovan was adverting, of course, to the spiritual possibilities laid 
open by Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s sound teaching on the ascetical and mystical life. 


Bb. Herder Book Company 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 








